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SKETCH OF THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS. SPRING 
RICE, M.P. FOR THE CITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


As the recent debate on the Repeal of the Irish Union has 
Mr. Rice most prominently before the public, a Sketch of the personal 
and political history of that gentleman acquires a sort of derivative 
interest, to which intrinsically it would perhaps have no strong claim ; 
forneither the personal nor political merits of the subject of this Memoir 
are of so eminent a character as to mark him out broadly and pre-emi- 
nently as one to whom the digito monstrari et diciar hic est can be 
justly applied.’ As the opponent of Mr. O’Connell on the question of 
Repeal, and as the challenger of the Hon. Member for Oldham, 

“ Encountering foot to foot, and hand to hand, 
With breast to breast opposed, and knee to knee, 
In all the fierce display of chivalry,”” 
the Member for the city of Cambridge will be in the mouths of all men; 
and it is fitting that the readers of Toe Pariiamentary Revirw 
should know something of one who has thus occupied the public arena 
for six hours and a half in defence of the Irish Union. 

Mr. Thomas Spring Rice was born in the county of Limerick, about 
six-and-forty years ago. According to Mr. O’Connell’s account, his 
ancestors were small farmers—a race which in Ireland under the 
title of middlemen. Be this as it may, Mr. Rice’s father at least 
ascended in the social scale above his immediate popes for he had 

ensioner about 1775, 
and was, we believe, in 1780, admitted to the Irish Bar. 

The Bar of Ireland was then composed of a very different class of 
men from many of those who now invest themselves with an easy dig- 


quinbitied 





* These were nearly the exact words of Mr, Rice last year, when, with more than 
the sincerity of wine—and all the bere of —he Messrs. 
O'Connell and Cobbett to the war of words. The of the former “to engage in 
Avontest so unequal, for he must avow in sober sadness he had not dined,” 
stood and cheered by the House. The. fede of the Right Hon, Secretary of the 

ury was on this occasion with difficulty kept in by Lord Althorp and Sir 
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nity in donning ‘the wig and gown. At that epoch a domestic Parla | 


ment and a resident gentry gave to the business of the Irish Law Coury 


all the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance” incident to the metropolis of 
an independent nation. The suits were not only heavy but long 
important—the county magistrates were country gentlemen, not gf). 
pendiary police justices—and every family of consequence in the king. 
dom being either engaged in a daw-suit, or looking to the law asq 
avenue leading to judicial or civil employment, it resulted that it wasin 
some sort an aristocratic as it certainly was an honourable profession, 
The Grattans—the Ponsonbys—the Hutchinsons—the Currans—th 
Fitz-Gibbons, and others of this stamp were then ranked among the Irish 
bar. It was not as it is now divided into three sections of bigots, monop. 
lists, and demagogues, who rising in the provinces intoa bad emi 
call themselves the people, and factiously clamour till they are ni 
at the ministerial board with such crumbs as an English treasury, stremt. 
ously besieged with stout applicants at home, can afford to those pro. 
vincial pests, who, at the end of the account invariably become the 
basest parasites of the minister, as in the beginning they start b er 
the loudest and most’ servile slaves and’ flatterers of the people. 
such a race, the middle classes of Britain should be forewarned; for 
they may rest assured that these men have but one unvarying objectin 
view, and that is self-advancement at all hazards. ’ 

The elder Mr. Rice followed his profession for some years, bit 
with no moderate, not to speak of brilliant success. At le 
tired of toiling after the Munster circuit, he determined rather b 
mount his way by the ladder of matrimony than by the ladder of the 
law, and a rich heiress rewarded. his diligent labours in the persond 
a Miss Spring. The name of this lady is now incorporated with th 
patronymic of Mr. Rice. m 

The early days of the Right Hon. Secretary were spent in Ireland, 
and his first instruction was received in that country. We are ot 
aware whether he was at any public school in England; all that w 
know for certain is that about the year 1808, he was entered of Cam 
bridge. We believe that he was a diligent and pains-taking 
man while at the University, and that he moderately distingui 
himself in the groves of the Academy. On the banks of the Cambis 
voice was first heard in the University Debating Club, and it was-afte- 
wards more frequently echoed in the Academical Society, whieh thet 
held its meétings in Chancery-lane, London. After obtaining’ hisde 
gree, Mr. Rice had some thoughts of being called to the bar, but thit 

roject was afterwards—we know not why—abandoned, and we be 
ieve he never proceeded further in the forensic career than by placing 
his name on the books of one of the Inns of Court. 

In 1812 or 13 Mr. Rice returned to Ireland, and occupied limsel 
itt his own County in the duties of a magistrate and country gentlemah 
Ti 1815 he gave to the world the fruits of his-experience in a , 
published on the Irish Grand Jury Laws, which contained certainly 
some valuable ne and pointed out clearly the vices of the 
system, but which was, nevertheless, disfigured by the childish 
of innumerable quotations from French, Italian, and Spanish, h 
little or nothmg to do with the subject. This remark was 
the time by the Quarterly Review, but the critic, neve 
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eA 
mitted that the author had made some useful exposures of a vicious 


: "the native city of Wr sag me all this time groaned under the op- 
pression of a corrupt family influence. The corporation i 
of a Saal individuals, banded together by a cunniasiigntt 
private interests and political feeling, had the sole power of ir 
law. as an members to Parliament; and it is needless to say, they abused’ 
, it was in privilege to the great detriment of the residue of he citizens. Tohis a 
rofession, vit be it spoken, Mr, Rice was the first who made a stand against. in 
rans—the this monopoly. Aided by the strenuous exertions of his fellow-citizens, Vi 
z the Irish who contributed not only by their purses, but by their active personal 
, MOnOpo exertions, Mr. Rice came to the poll against the ion can- 
eminence, didate; but the Vereker party, long in possession of all the petty 
e supplied municipal offices of the city, greatly transcended their opponents in 
'y, strent. discipline and organization, though they were plainly inferior in point 
hose pro ofnumbers. The returning officer placed Mr. Rice’s opponent at the 
come: the head of the poll. Fortunately this adjudication was not final. A 
tb er ition to the House of Commons was soon determined on, nor were 
linds to carry it to an issue—as is too often the case in Ireland— 
urned ; for found wanting. A liberal sum was subscribed, and Mr. Rice, with his 
- object in witnesses, proceeded to London. A committee was appointed on 
Tuesday, the 25th of February, 1819, of which Sir Thomas Baring was 
ears, but the chairman, to try the merits of the question. Mr. Nicholson Cal- 
t lengtl, vert was chosen by Mr. Rice as his nominee; while his opponent, Mr. 
rather to Prendergast Vereker, was ably assisted by the present Lord Farnham, 
ler of the then known as Colonel Barry. On the Ist of March, and after hear- 
person of ing counsel on both sides, the committee resolved that.the Honourable 
d with the Prendergast Vereker was duly elected, and that the petition of T. 8. 
Rice did not appear to be frivolous or vexatious. 





n Treland, Nothing daunted by this first failure, Mr. Rice again came forward 
‘e are net at the general Election which took place in 1820. He was on this oc- 
ll that we casion declared by a Committee of the House of Commons to have been 
d of Cam duly elected. Mr. Rice made his maiden speech in 1821. For an 
ing ¥ Trishman it was considered a happy effort. It contained infinitely less 
tingruishe of assertion than the efforts of Irish orators in general; and had in 
\e Cart his it much less of declamation than is usual in the speeches of gentlemen 
was after from the other side of the Channel. There was, moreover, a judicious 
which thet mixture of fact and argument, and a moderation of tone and manner 
ng hisde which were of happy augury. 

ar, but this The House of Commons was at this period very nearly destitute of 
nd we be Irish talent. With the exception of Sir John parc 4 Sir Henry 


by placing Pamell, and the Knight of Kerry, there were not perhaps three of the 

Irish Members who could command a hearing for five minutes. The 
ied himmsell House was, on this account, the more pleased with the Member for 
gentlemal Limerick ; and it was predicted that he would soon occupy the ee 







: pamphlet, of the venerable Newport, who was waxing old in the service 
d certainly et It was conceived in Ireland, that. Mr. Rice would be @ most 
ices of the val ally on local questions, and that his countrymen, no ; 
dish vanity under the necessity of appealing to Englishmen to bring forward their 
ioe - Sera would find a native Member willing and able to undertake 
as duty. Nor were the Irish in this respect mistaken. Mr. Rice did 
theless, ab certainly pay the most sedulous attention to local matters, and by his 
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information and diligence, acquired the confidence, not only of{ 
House, but of his constituents, and the country at large. 


He proceeded steadily in this course, voting almost always with: 3 


Whig party, till the period of his visit to Ireland in 1823, when he 
entertained by his constituents at a public dinner, and, we belie 


also by the Members of the Chamber of Commerce of the City g 


Dublin. 


It would be uninteresting to our readers to go over the senatorial cary 
of Mr. Rice, in detail. Suffice it to say, that he proved himself g 
most occasions, a useful and efficient Member, and on Irish question 
in particular, he displayed much local knowledge, divested of the ey 
aggeration of local prejudice. bee 
When Mr. Canning was appointed to office in 1827, Mr. Rice wy 
one of those Members who crossed the House to support that gentle. 
man. Disappointed, however, in his expectation of office, and sill 
more so in not receiving an increased allowance from his father, he pre 
pared to leave England as Secretary to Lord William Bentinck, 
appointed Governor General of India. It was painful to see a 
who had given seven of the best cx of his life to the public servig, 
thus obliged to expatriate himself; but Mr. Rice alleged that his fint 
duty was towards his family, and that unless he accepted this appoint 
ment, he would be unable to send his eldest boy (whom he had hitherlp 
himself instructed) to Eton. These facts were forcibly represented by 
political friends, to the elder Mr. Rice, who consented to make his 
son an increased allowance out of his very considerable income. __ 
Shortly after this period, the present Earl of Ripon succeeded to the 
Premiership. Under his brief administration, Mr. Rice, for a shot 
period, filled the office of Secretary to the Treasury Board, which he 
resigned on the appointment of the Duke of Wellington to office, in 
the year 1829. In the latter end of 1830, he was again 7 
Secretary to the Treasury, a place which he still continues to fill, _ 
It will naturally be inquired whether Mr. Rice’s acceptance of officelot 
the second time met with the approbation of his first constituents, the 
tizens of Limerick. We believe we are correct in saying that it did, Th 
people of Ireland hailed with one acclaim the advent of the Whigst 
power, in the hope—the vain hope—as time, alas! has since proved= 
that they would really do something to ameliorate the condition of the 
great mass of the people; but these fond day-dreams, like many 
others of no very old date, have all been cruelly dispelled. It was 
now clear enough that all loud-tongued zeal is not public virtue—thit 
all busy suspicion of adverse parties is not patriotism—but the cloak 
whereby men obtain a confidence which they betray, and an ascent 
ancy which they abuse. Never does elevation sit worse than oni 
ferior minds. Inflated with extravagant ideas of self, the small state 
man too often imagines that he is the centre around which a cin 
— revolves. Like the fly in the fable he fancies it is his voliti 
that impels the chariot-wheel, whereas in reality he is but an 1! 
nificant insect humming and buzzing about the centre of ie a 
motion. While the wheel of Reform was running its course # 
Ireland, Mr. Spring Rice was the identical fly importantly settled on the 
tire. To believe himself, whether delivered orally or with stroke of pea, 
his was the hand which put all in motion; and he prayed, implort 
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commanded, that all patriots would exert themselves in their 
of spheres, as he did hs public one. These words were —— 
onhis constituents. The citizens of Limerick were among the most active 
inthe good cause; but the battle once won, the zeal of Mr. Rice sunk 
below the freezing point—his energy slackened apace; and the man 
who, but one little month before had “ nods and becks, and wreathed 
smiles” for the costermonger and dealer in marine stores,* was now 
formal as a precisian—grave as a Grand Seigneur of the court of the 
t Dauphin—and diplomatical as the supple Gondomar himself. 
naword, he had sucked the orange, and now he flung the useless 
rind away. But the men of Limerick were not thus to be trifled with. 
The spirit of “‘ Garry Owen” was awakened, and it was conveyed 
most contumeliously to Mr. Rice, that he might save himself the 
trouble of again burdening Limerick with his presence. 

The Treasury Secretary was now convinced “ that the smallest worm 
will turn being trodden on.” We do not envy him his meditations as 
he reflected on the uncourteous answers he had often returned to the 
sober inquiries of his constituents—and the haughty bearing which 
drew down on him this their severe rebuke. It must, indeed, have 
been galling to the mind of any man to have been flung off as one 

ly known and distrusted. A proud man with the mens con- 
scia recti may laugh to scorn an unmerited rebuke, but a vain man, 
who is conscious of having merited the expression of contumelious 
feelings, must undergo a severe punishment indeed. 

Rejected at Limerick, the Treasury Secretary presented himself to 
the burgesses of Cambridge town; but even here, with all the Treasury 
influence, the ground was contested step by step against him by Sir 
Edward Sugden. Had a really popular Tory presented himself at 
Cambridge, the chances are that he would have succeeded; but it is 
needless to say that the personal bearing of Sir Edward is still more 
unpopular and repulsive than that of Mr. Spring Rice; while his prin- 
ciples are so ultra as to astound reasonable men of whatever sect or 
party. This is the real secret of Mr. Rice’s success. Let him not lay 
“the flattering unction to his soul” that it was his popularity and 

blic character, or that of his patrons, which secured his return; for 
itwas in fact the admitted ultra-toryism and unpopularity of his oppo- 
nent. 

It remains for us to say a few words as regards the oratorical manner 
and general bearing of the Hon. Member for Cambridge, and especiall 
in reference to his last and longest speech, the reply to Mr. O’Connell. 

great defects of Mr. Rice, as they appear to us, are his flippancy 

and general want of power. There is an absence of gravity and sus- 
tained seriousness, which greatly detract from the little that he says 
well;—but it would be very unfair to deny him the praise of great in- 
, very general knowledge, and a minute acquaintance with de- 

tails. Of power of mind—in the enlarged sense of the word—Mr. Rice 
has not given any proof. He cannot grasp the whole of a subject, nor 
even present the main and leading features in a vivid and striking light ; 
he can perceive the weak points in an opponent, and bring a num- 








* This is the appellation for the Chiffonniers of London—the dealers in “ bits of brass, 
broken glass, and old iron.” sh 
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ber of small details to bear against the flanks of an enemy. Hekngy 
the temper and prejudice of the House well; and can as dextergygy 
lay the ground for a —— as most men: but these, after all, ay 
petty contrivances, which a higher intellect would disdain. 
658 individuals, swayed by human interests and human passions, 

a man has his weight; and it would be vain to deny that he is nota 
considerable service to the Whigs on all occasions, and one of their 
most valuable allies. 


In the reply made to Mr. O’Connell’s speech, on the Repeal of th 
Union, Mr. Rice had, in every respect, great superiority over his 
ponent. His manner was the best we have ever seen him exhibit; 
matter was the fruit of much research, and strictly to the purpose: and 
having the sympathy of the large majority of his auditors, the com. 
tenance of the Government, and a consciousness of winning the e 
and approbation of the country, he spoke as one full of the consolation 
and strength which all these advantages gave him. The speech, it 
is true, was much too long: but a reply toa speech of five houy 
and a half could not be shorter, if it answered the points in the origin 
address :—but though Mr. Rice was six hours and a half on his’ 
and without any interval or break, to repose—the attention of bis 
hearers was kept alive to the last; and the speaker, though a pers 
of slender frame, and with nothing indicative of physical strengthin 
his exterior, spoke on to the last without any appearance of fatigue, and 
was as fresh at the close, as he was at the commencement of his very 
long, and unquestionably very able oration. 








Evits or tHE Corn Laws. 

Were food as cheap in England as it is in other manufacturing counitriesit 
would be practicable to secure to the operative classes, in England, a highermle 
of real wages within the limit of the superiority, which more efficacious labour, 
cheaper fuel and carriage, and better machinery, all contribute to confer ups 
England, in producing goods for the foreign market. But while the value of 
in England is artificially raised above its value in those other manufacturig 
countries, which are our competitors in the foreign market, such an improvement 
in the rate of real wages is morally impossible. Until an alteration in the Com 
Laws shall have secured us against foreign competition, all projects for raising 
_ will be found erroneous in principle, and ruinous in practice —Colond 

orrens. 


Rrearpo’s Turory or Rent. 

Mr. Ricarpo, in developing his theory, assumes that there is a natural im 
quality in the returns for equal quantities of capital or labour on lands of different 
fertilities, rich land yielding more and poor land less produce ; but this isnot 
necessarily true. It is true only when the parties are restricted to equal extenteal 
land. Suffer one party to have double the quantity of land, only a little infenm 
in fertility, and he might obtain a greater return for equal labour than couldbe 
obtained from the smaller quantity of more fertile land. If the party using the 
best land has as great an extent as can be beneficially used by his labour, wile 
the other party is obliged to go to poorer land, it is a consequence of the forme 
having a monopoly of the rich land, that is, of having an exclusive right to it; ai 
all the advantage which he obtains is the result of that monopoly, and not of aay 
natural inéquality in the returns from equal quantities of labour ; for, were itm 
for this monopoly, labour would not go to the poorer land, where it could 
only a smaller return, but would employ itself on the rich land, where it cotld 
get the larger return —Hopkins’s Great Britain for the last Forty Years. 
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POLISH EXILES IN ENGLAND—DETACHMENT OF 
POLES AT PORTSMOUTH. | 





Onsobatio end of the session, affords little or no hope of finding.a subsequent 
Speech, it ing, so as to bring them forward on any future evening—was-one 
five hour for an “‘Address to the Crown, praying His Majesty to extend his royal 


he original bounty to the Polish Exiles now in England, and pledging the House 
his legs~ to make good such sum as His Majesty might be pleased to ditect to be 
ion of bis appropriated to that purpose.” As it happens, however, nothing has 
1 a person been lost by the ‘‘ swamping” of this motion, at least; for we have 
trength in since learnt, that if no other obstacle had intervened, the Ministers 
tigue, and would not have allowed it to be discussed, ae permission had 
f his very been given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to have the notice of 
motion entered in the votes of the day. It is a rule of the House, that 
no application for a grant of money, whether by bill, resolution, or 
address, can be made without the previous consent of the Crown 

through the Ministers ; and this being known, that consent was ask 


pire « and obtained for this notice of motion to be entered for the 24th of 
an April. But though it was, of course, concluded that this permission 
onfer implied a willingness to let the question be discussed—for without this, . 
ilue of the notice itself would be useless—it is now ascertained, that notwith- 
nufacturing standing such permission, the Cabinet had subsequently resolved not to 
proves ~ relief to the Polish Exiles, nor even to permit the question to be 
a discussed in any form that would admit of a division ; so that the feel- 
Cad ig of the House cannot now be ascertained by a vote on the 
; subject. 


We believe, therefore, that it is the intention of those who feel. most 
deeply interested on behalf of these unhappy Exiles to hold a Public 


vatural ine. Meeting in London, and submit their case to the generosity of the 
of different English people; so as at once to afford to these noble victims of the 
this isine purest patriotism some small portion of relief; and at the same time 
i proclaim to the civilized world, that however much the British Go- 
: ca Yerament may dread doing any thing that shall give offence to Russia 
y using the (and there is no other conceivable motive for the conduct of the Go- 
our, while vernment than this), the British people have so much more virtue 

the former their rulers, that they will themselves come forward individually to do 
to it; and their duty as men and Christians towards fellow-beings in_ distress ; 
not oy and so much more courage than their governors, that they will proclaim 
Mire ie On the four winds of Heaven their hated detestation of Russian 


tyranny, and their defiance and contempt of Russian power. 


re it “ . . . 
Under these circumstances, and as an appropriate preparation for 
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such a meeting, we embrace the opportunit 


the condition of a detachment of Polish 





of giving some ace 
Exiles now at Pe 


whom we have had an opportunity of seeing, on a recent visit tot ‘ 


port during the Easter Recess, and who have hitherto been sustaing| 
entirely by the chivalrous generosity of the liberal inhabitants of Por. 
mouth and its neighbourhood ; without whose timely bounty they muy 
have absolutely perished. Our account of them will be drawn froma, 
able and interesting Statement of their Case, from the pen of a youn 
and ardent friend of liberty, residing at Portsea, who has contributed 
his purse to relieve their necessities, as well as by his pen to make 
them known. We give below the most important portions of his lett, 
and leave them to make their due impression on the public mind, __ 

‘ Before the facts which regard the Poles, since their arrival at Port. 
mouth, are adverted to, it may be as well to state, generally, how they, 
or others of their countrymen, were treated when in Prussia, 
under what circumstances the Poles now here left that country. 
with others their comrades, escaped thither for a refuge, after the for. 
tunes of war had turned against them. Such, indeed, is the lawof 
brute force; unequal numbers may ultimately overcome superior prin. 
ciple, when it is obliged to fight with physical weapons. At first, it 
was attempted to drive them back into Poland. In pursuance of thi 
plan, the Polish soldiers were ordered to cross the frontiers into their 
own territory. They well knew, that to be once again there, would he 
to take the first step to the snows and the cruelties of Siberia. ; 
refused ; the Prussians resorted to force; and a great number of the 
Poles were killed or wounded in the attempt to drive them into ther 
own country! Those who remained, resolved to die on the threshold 
of Poland. Tyranny quailed at the sublime decision of such cool and 
heroic fortitude. It drew back at the daring of men who could die in 
the sight of their ruined country, but who would not live in willing 
slavery. Prussia then received them; but as rebels. They laboured 
along with convicted criminals on the public works. At the congress 
of Miinchengratz, however, it was decided that attempts should again 
be made to get them out of Prussia. They were then, for this purpos, 
treated with. Pretty reciprocity for a contract! As a choice of alter 
natives, the one being nominally reception into Poland, but really, in 
their opinion, banishment to Siberia, or a fate no better, and the other 
a passage to America—thousands of miles from their homes and from 
Europe. They naturally adopted the latter, But Heaven interposets 
One ship is driven to Havre; and the generous French, in spite of the 
authorities, would receive the unfortunate Poles; another is taken 
into Harwich ; and a third to Portsmouth. Of the latter band, com 
— of 212, including two officers, the writer now more particularly 
speaks. 

Immediately on their arrival in a port of England, they resolved, if 
possible, to be free. Where is the Englishman who will blame them 
for making the noble resolve, justly complimentary as it is to our beloved 
country? They protested in writing against the extorted arrangements, 
which were made in a state which they considered as duress. America 
is a fine and a happy land; but it is on the other side of the world. 
Were they to blame that they clung, with tenacity, at least to Europe? 


In this,refusal, however, to go across the Atlantic, they acted upon the 
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dictates of their own judgment and policy, as Poles. They neither did 
consult, nor were counselled in that, by i , at Portsmouth, 
The contrary winds were most ex inarily wens 
kablecircumstance in the ‘‘ strange eventful history” of this little 
patriot band. They availed themselves of the delay to make 
aformal application to the French Government, to be received into 
France; along with their compatriots already in that country. Before 
anyanswer had been received to this request, the wind changed. The 
Prussian captain of the vessel must perform his mercantile contract ; 
atleast, so said the London agents, who came down to Portsmouth to 
insist upon the punctual | sae yey of his engagement. It is not 
intended to blame him, under all circumstances, for an act which he 
considered to be done in discharge of his duty; his conduct, 
was natural enough. But the poor Poles had their duty, which was of 
a more exalted and moral character, to perform as well. Without 
itive or offensively aggressive violence, they, by passive force, re- 
sisted the attempt to transport them, against their will, thousands of 
miles from Europe. What Briton, under similar circumstances, would 
not have done likewise ? 


It is important, here, to notice under what circumstances, and b 
whose persuasion and management, they actually landed in England, 
If their case should ever lead to diplomacy, the facts now to be stated 
must not be forgotten. Much as the writer would deprecate any 
positive measures of undue influence, much less of force, to ent 
the landing, yet he is not blind to the responsibility which might have 
been insenved by any persons who should have gone out of their way, 
unnecessarily, to invite a body of foreigners, without certain prospects 
of support, on the English ee On the other hand, it would 
have been cruel and unworthy of Britons, to have withheld all sym- 
pathy and attention, under the ignoble, petty, selfish policy of frown~ 
ing these brave men, as it were, from our shores. The Prussian 
captain or his advisers, however, have saved any one else from even 
the just suspicion of having undertaken undue responsibility. Vainly 
miscalculating on the power of endurance of men who were long 
accustomed to misfortune and cruelty, they determined on the ex 
dient of removing from the ship the provisions which had been 
freighted for the support of the Poles. Whether it was really sup- 
posed that this course would induce them to alter, unwillingly, and 
with reluctance, their determination, it is not for the writer to say : 
the actual result was, that the Poles being still on board, and yet in- 
disposed to go to America, it was discovered then that the possession 
of the ship was worth bargaining for; and after this gentle method of 
constraint had been experimented without effect, they were treated 
with, Pretty reciprocity, again, for a contract! It was arranged, 
that the Prussian captain, or his agents or advisers, should, on con- 
dition of the Poles landing, and giving up possession of the vessel, 
a them with lodging and provisions for a certain time—it 1s 
lieved eight days; and, in pursuance of an arrangement of this sort, 
they landed, and entered the lodgings taken for them, not by the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth, but by the Prussian captain or fe 
This simple fact is all-important, and must always be so cor , 
with Tegard to whatever may be the future consequences or 
arising out of their landing. 
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The people of Portsmouth and Portsea, to their great ho 









that they had the brave but unfortunate soldiers of Poland with 
were immediately alive to their duty and to their character as E 
men. Without any particular encouragement from the 
the people of Portsmouth and Portsea, by their own cription 
assisted by those of other benevolent individuals in the neighbo 
and elsewhere, have hitherto supported these interesting 
the rich and the great alone have contributed; but - 
hard-earned shilling has been dropped into the subscription-boxes jy 
the artisan or labourer, who has joyfully offered his honest ' 
deed worthy of his character, but unknown to fame. The very ¢hij, 
dren at the schools have put to shame others, who, though older, may 
be less informed or more apathetic. It is to be hoped, that the: 
poration of Portsmouth, long known as an uncorrupt body of 
liticians, will, when the entire list of subscribers shall be published, 
found at the head of it, both in respect of time and amount; . 
being, as a Corporation with public funds ought to be, leaders, ¢ 
not followers, of their fellow-townsmen in every thing that is good anf 
public-spirited, The representatives of the borough have honour) 
themselves by subscribing. The officers and others of our brave ap 
now in the garrison, without in the slightest degree having commit 
themselves imprudently, or to aught but acts of soldierly huma 
have treated the Poles and their officers with the greatest kindnes, 
delicacy, and propriety. There has, in fact, speaking generally, been 
a cordial sympathy expressed towards them by all classes, Th 
ladies especially, knowing well that their sex was honoured in th 
enthusiastic self-denying conduct of the Polish females during th 
late contest, have also acted with the most praiseworthy humanity, 
Did not many a beauteous, intelligent British female shed a tear over 
the fate of Poland, when she learnt that the cause was once more, for 
a time, unfortunate? It has been said, that the English are cold and 
phlegmatic: it is not so; they are only deliberate and cautious ia 
adopting the occasion for the display of feeling. In short, the cil 
and moral character of our country been well sustained by the 
inhabitants of the far-famed port whence the fleets of Nelson haw 
often sailed, and to which they have returned in all their glory. 
In the mean time—the Poles at Portsmouth having applied formally 
to the French Government ‘to be received into France with their com- 
patriots already there—instead of their receiving any direct answer to 
their specific application through the channel in which they expected 
it, a correspondence was opened with them, evidently proceeding 
the assumption, which was incorrect, that the Poles at Portsmouth had 
applied to be received into the service of the foreign legion of France, 
or, in other words, to go to Algiers. If those at Harwich had done, 
it was not the case with those at Portsmouth: still, over and ove 
again, against their assertions to the contrary, as to the natured 
their application, they were asked, if they persisted in their intention 
to enter the foreign legion of France. this made them fear 


intrigue was going on, or something not sufficiently direct and i 
genuous, or something marvellously erroneous. Is it any wonder tha 
= did not decide to go? Subsequently, being in correspondent? 
with persons of their own nation whom they considered 
offer counsel, they were advised not to throw away their lives among 
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lie Arabs by going to Algiers : not, at any rate, until the government, 
wilther them, the people, of France and Rnglend, hat previa 
the stern decree for their departure from the shoresiof 


“The practical question then seems to be, are they, by undue. ' 
guasion, or by cold neglect, to d unwillingly to Algiers ? A 
Speer ig 

‘it 


be supposed to be ultimately promotive of Saas, 
. ths most indirect hope, in prom foe of their so doing, ot 
any result favourable to their own country? Can any one doubt what 
Tidliaachely fate will be, if they enter such a service? Some of 
the most gallant and well-disciplined soldiers of the Polish army ‘will 
bekilled in fighting with the Bedouins, against whom they have no 
enmity. By these means, or the climate, unfavourable perhaps to’the 
natives of theit cold regions, their little band will soon be extinct. If 
it were a matter of mere personal interest, as men, it is admitted that 
gg could not complain of a lot which was shared by the 
iers of France. But the latter are extending the territories and 
the influence of their country, under the direction and policy of a 
t to which they owe allegiance. On the principles of per- 
sonal feeling alone, it is admitted, that the Poles heten lost their 
and their liberty, might either while away their time im the 
prairies of America, or even rest content to end a life of bravery and 
virtue, whose only reward from the civilized world would have been 
ascornful banishment from its shores, by the warrior’s death, though 
in a mercenary service. They would thus soom terminate all their 
wrongs, leaving them to be avenged by a just Providence, at a future 
day, in the resurrection of Poland. Eternal justice may take its own 
time, and deal inscrutably with nations, as with individuals; but it 
never sleeps unregardingly, but will ultimately vindicate the right. 
Ifthe ministers of England, in any official communication, should 
bave expressed a wish that these men might be induced to go off to 
America, after they had protested against the plan to send them there, 
it isto be hoped that it was only a matter of formal, cold, prudent di- 
plomacy. Surely the English government can never have united, in- 
directly, with the policy of the French government (involving also a 
still more ignoble submission to that of Russia), te get these Polish 
soldiers to Algiers. Can it be possible, that the English government 
has been aware of the wish of the French to get the actual services of 
these men, ‘to aid that power in establishing and extending, as has 
been considered a colony along the shores of the Mediterranean? Al- 
it is admitted, that necessarily banded together as are England 
and France in their European policy, there may not be so much ob- 
jection to the colonization by the latter of Algiers, as was at first sup- 
posed, since it may be ultimately favourable to the cause of civilization 3 
yet, if the English government, after having, under two different ad- 
ministrations, diplomatically protested against the probable attempt by 
to create a colony, and having been assured, both by the 
governments of Charles X. and Louis Philippe, that there was no such 
intention, should have winked at the notorious wish to retain those 
men for military service at Algiers, it will, at least, be a matter re- 
quiring some’ explanation. 
Hitherto, the subject has been considered without reference to the 
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engagements, either special or implied, of England with r 
Poland. A well-known stipulation in the treaty of Vienna, positively 
engages that the kingdom of Poland shall be an independent staig: 
and a constitution, including the general principles of a free govem 
ment, was pledged, as a condition of the arrangement 1 
Emperor of Russia was to be king, on the public faith of the high eo. 
tracting powers. This, too, was not only a matter of mere ee, 
but a positive principle, forming one of the equitable considerstinl 
the settlement of Europe, by which peace was secured. Poland wy 
intended as a barrier, an intermediate territory between the regions gf 
Muscovite despotism and the land of freedom in the West of Europe, 
Russia has torn this treaty, like so much waste paper, in our very face, 
with the most scornful disregard, not only of justice to the Poles, by 
of common honour and respect towards England and France. Thy 
Czar—the emperor of slaves and serfs—has bearded the present 
successors of Henry IV. and Elizabeth. Not only is the age of 
chivalry gone, but it would seem that even the sense and the pridegf 
national independence are rapidly departing. ie 
But, although on the principle adverted to, England and Fran 
should not be considered as mere guarantees for Poland ; yet, imall 
equity, they ave such peculiarly ; and England, most of all, should,asy 
matter of the nicest national honour, be specially considered the 
and moral guarantee of the liberties and independence of Poland ; for 
her best statesmen had always professedly condemned the previous 
partitions of that ill-fated country, as being the most shameless breaches 
of public morality recorded in the history of civilized nations. — © | 
If the above arguments respecting the moral obligation of the treaty 
be just, have not the Poles, who have been cast providentially on out 
shores, a claim of justice, bothon England and France? If so, is the 
condition of our performing an act which is alike one of humanity and 
justice, to be the assumption and the exercise of a control and influence 
over the Poles, to send them away, against their views and feeli 
even if mistaken, to be sacrificed, as they think, at Algiers? Thes 
men, therefore, are not unprincipled adventurers, or accidental wan 
derers,—mere beggars, and dependents on our charity, without poe 
sessing any equitable claims on the Government and the British people 
Every one of them brings, for all he asks or gets, as it were, pd 
missory note in his hand—the treaty—to which England, ever fai 
to its honour, is the guarantee. : 
i Another consequence of the violation of the treaty is, that the it 
surrection of the Poles was more evidently lawful. 1t would have beet 
justifiable and praiseworthy, independently of the specific breach of 
faith, since they were contending for the inalienable rights of man, the 
— principles of political liberty; to say nothing of their claim, 
not on ? on Russia, but on the whole of civilized Europe, for thet 
dress of wrongs perpetrated in the repeated partitions of Poland. But 


the gross forfeiture and non-observance of all the treaties, pledges, and 
even oaths, of the Russian Emperors in favour of the Polish constite 
tion, removes even the shadow of a doubt as to the character of thé 
contest. On the strictest principles of international law, it was, on te 
part of the Poles, justifiable civil war, and no¢ rebellion. The latter if 
a crime, as it is defined to be the resistance of lawful epee’ s 


this subject, it will be sufficient to refer to Vattel, b. iii, ch. xviil, 
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The Poles now here are not, then, as they have been ignorantly and’un= 


y called—rebels. Whoever thus designates them, commits @ 
Wel ‘not so much against them, as on the sacred name of liberty itself. 
Robert Bruce, William Wallace, and John Hampden, were rebéls; 
and Bannockburn, Marston-Moor, and Naseby, are no longer conse~ 
crated ground. George Washington was a rebel, and the enlightened 
patriots who signed the declaration of American independence, are de- 

to the level of Wat ‘Tyler and Thistlewood. Nothing can be 
more dangerous in its moral effect than to apply to virtue and heroism 
thenomenclature of vice. — : 
Another legitimate effect of the treaty is, that the Poles ought not, in 
justice, to be considered as standing, with regard to England, in the 
same situation exactly with other refugees, defeated enemies of another 
state. It is laid down, undoubtedly, by jurisconsults, that one nation 
has no right to receive the defeated enemies of another, with the pro- 
pable effect of enabling them to make a future attack. It may, per- 
haps, be doubted, if this ought not to be mainly applicable, as between’ 
nations, to the foreign enemies of one of them: It would be unjust to 
apply it, at any rate, with any thing like strictness, to refugees defeated 
in'a civil war, their cause being just; for, even without the existence 
of previous treaties in favour of the cause of the refugees, every nation 
not only has a right, but if it is nobly governed, will avow its obligation, 
to act in its conduct towards the unfortunate defeated, in relation to 
the eternal principles of right involved in the contest. But, at any rate, 
inthe present instance, though England may justifiably prescribe the 
abstinence by the Poles from any measures which would involve this 
country in a fair charge of a breach of the neutrality she may profess, 
she can never allow the strict application of the general rule adverted 
to, in the case of refugees who are defeated by superior numbets, in a 
contest waged for the redress of a violated ‘oll still disregarded treaty, 
towhich England, at the time it was made, was the party most depended 
upon for its maintenance. At least, it would be her duty, if her national 
independence is any thing but a name, to meet any remonstrances or 
intimations on this point, if Russia should make them, by a determined 
counter-demand of the entire reinstatement and restoration of Poland 
and its constitution, as stipulated for in the treaty.! 

Is England, united with France, afraid to take this stand on the plain 
ground of common justice ? Does she shrink before Russia? Is that 
colossal power to shut up the Dardanelles, and make the Euxine a 
fishing-pond? Shall she proceed, coolly and unchecked, in her ne- 
farious process of Polish denationalization? Shall barbarism, like a 
pestiferous upas tree, be positively transplanted, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the very midst of Europe? Shall the modern Attila, as he has 
been well styled, be so sovereign as to be allowed to be ever and anon 
loading the broken, bended backs of England and France, with the 
heap of antiquated diplomacy called international law, while with all 

, of tyranny, he “ will not so much as touch it with one of 
his fingers?” Is he to stuff Puffendorf and Grotius down their throats, 
while he tramples their treaty in the dust, under his feet? Does the 
British lion cower at the growling of the northern bear? Is the glo- 
tious standard of Britain to be lowered to the uplifted eagle of Russia ? 

- Isthe guardian of the trident to submit to the hero of the knout ? 
isa great blessing, not heedlessly to be risked, but to be main 
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tained as long as possible, in consistency with national hono 
let us only whisper, with the still small voice of faithful warn 
the ears of the Holy Alliance, the ominous words of Canning—« 
next war in Europe will be a war of opinions.” The court of Ba 
shazzar, when Daniel interpreted the awful announcements of jy 
hand-writing on the wall, was not more a scene of prostrate terrot an) 
wild consternation, than will be the court of St. Petersburgh, wi 
the foreign minister of England shall rise, in all the might of 
franchised and reformed nation, and boldly say, ‘We are prepar 
war ; but if it is commenced, it will be one of principle and opinion~ 
struggle of liberty against force.” ‘te 

It seems that the Government can hold out no hopes of 7 
They are afraid it will be difficult to make a distinction between 
and other refugees. There are at least some very obvious distinctigy 
applicable to the case of the Polish soldiers recently arrived gf 
Portsmouth. They have not sought the English shore. ry 
transported, under the decree of Miinchengratz—exiled from 
because they would not be treated as rebels and traitors in their om 
country, having been defeated in a just civil war. They are castinig 
our port by Providence; they are landed on our soil by the com 
pulsion of threatened starvation. The states of Russia and Prussia 
these acts of transportation, crimes as they are, independently of 
treaties, against the civilization and social principles of Europe, hae 
put themselves beyond the power of justifiable remonstrance on am 
count of the consequences, England and France were bound, ng 
only by the treaty, but as the natural protectors and guardians gf 
European liberty, to have interposed, to prevent the dispersion of a 
independent nation which they had been instrumental, with others, ia 
creating. Better never to have made the attempt. If Poland had 
been left to Russia, the surrendered prey of the spoiler, who cm 
tell, with no cruel and flattering hopes induced by the known chare- 
ters of France and England, but that the spirit of Poland, being let 
without the incumbrance of an imposed protection, would have risa 
then, in the might of its disappointment, and have achieved its freedom? 
Europe has enjoyed twenty years of peace, while Poland has bee 
pining in neglect and desertion, and, politically speaking, in chaim, 
Russia accumulates power, and pounces on its struggling prey: Eng. 
land looks on; and her minister comforts the wandering fugitives with 
speeches of sympathy and regret! ‘ 

But supposing that, ultimately, the Government will ‘do nothing, 
yet, will the public-spirited, wealthy, and independent of 
London and Manchester, Liverpool and Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds 
Sheffield, Hull, and Portsmouth, suffer these gallant and virtuous met 
to be either unwillingly forced from our shores, or to pine, in wall, 
in the land of freedom? Thank God! we have at last, after ou 
struggles, got the Reform Bill; and the English are still a peopled 
generosity, humanity, and honour. It is not the economists, and the 
honest and industrious, who most feel the pressure of taxes, that alt 


wanting in high-mindedness and proper national feeling. Why, the 
sinecure of the governorsbip of Portsmonth, which the illustrious Duke 








of Gloucester has held, would go far towards sustaining this brave alt 
unfortunate band for a twelvemonth! Our own honest ad 109 
well, that what the unfortunate foreigner, the persecuted refugee, maj 
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get, willnot be taken from them ; and that their names and misfortunes 
cet ee use of, sometimes, not to-aid or commiserate 
them, but to save pockets, to which they never have been, nor are 


intended to be, debtors. The friend to j | ahd Wemanity toward 
the persecuted foreigner was never fo to the 7 

red eo Generosity never yet hardened the ye fe ad 
giver has generally something to give,” 


‘The feeling of the people of England has not been mistaken; for 
though'so many appeals been made to it, and a has 
been so well answered before, we are proud to see that it sti responds 
és loudly and as cordially as ever. Among a number of petitions that 
fave been sent up to Parliament im support of the motion interided to 
have been brought forward by us, for relief to the Polish Exiles, and 
which was-defeated from the causes already described, we select one 
from the town of Hull, forwarded to us by Mr. Edward Buckton, the 
walous and indefatigable Secretary to the Polish Society at that spi- 
rited and: liberal port, which ranked the foremost in this holy cause: 
till Portsmouth has placed itself upon a level with its sister-port, and 
the south and the east of England now vie with each other in the 
renown of good deeds. We have no doubt this petition will be fol: 
lowed’ by others ; and in the hope that this Statement will have its 
weight in preparing the way for the great Public Meeting intended to 
be convened in London, we add the statements of this petition from 
Hull, to the citations from the Letter on the Case of the Poles at Ports- 
mouth, in the assurance that thousands by whom both will now be 
read, will heartily join in their united prayer, 


To the Right Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Treland, in Parliament assembled. The humble petition of the under- 
signed inhabitants of Kingston-upon-Hull : 

Saeweru, 
That your petitioners consider the crimes committed ‘against unoffending 
land to be unexainpled in the records of the darkest age, and the cruelties 
accumulated upon her devoted people to be without parallel in the history of the 
most barbarous states ; and they think that if infamy attach to the authors of so 
monstrous a tragedy as the deliberate destruction of a great Christian nation, the 
passive spectators of its successive acts have incurred a grievous share in the 

guilt and the responsibility. . 
_ That the reiterated efforts of the Poles to assert their independence, and to 

vindicate their rights and liberties, whilst they evince a spirit of nationality not 

to be extinguished by ages of oppression, and indicate the most indomitable reso- 
lution eventually to be free, furnish sublime examples of virtue worthy of the 

World’s admiration ; and that the last revolution was a glorious attempt to con- 

summate what the virtuous Kosciuszko had left unachieved : therefore, that to 

ise the patriots of Poland as rebels to the Russian Czar, is to mock the 
ing and to outrage truth by sophistry but too characteristic of its 


That the admiration and sympathy which your petitioners entertained for the 
Poles during their late gigantic struggle have not been abated by their subsequent 
, but, on the contrary, have been increased by meditating on the for- 

mde evinced by them under the systematic cruelties of which are the 


That the patriotic Poles are now driven from almost every corner of the conti- 

nént, and, to the disgrace of humanity, to the dishonour of civilization, to the 
reproach of Christian states—are actually hunted down and exter- 

minated like wild beasts, by the confederated powers which originally dismem- 
bered Poland, destroyed the balance of power in Europe, and subverted equally 
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all moral and national law ; powers which but lately threatened the existengs 
France and Belgium, and at this moment menace the liberties of every Eung 
state, harrass and impede the commerce of Great Britain, and evidently me 
designs upon our possessions in the East. es 

That Great Britain appears rig fd become the last if not the sole 
Europe for the persecuted Polish Refugees, and your petitioners confider 
that she will not discredit her ancient, hospitality. 

That, as it is incumbent on Christians individually to succour their 
brethren, so it behoves Christian states to succour o afflicted nation ; ' 
charity afforded to the wretched is ever accompanied by its proper 
that Great Britain, as she has always been the asylum of the persecuted ; 
titute stranger, has invariably been benefited by the protection and immu 
which have been granted ; that the brightest periods of our history are th 
which shelter and support were extended to the victims of tyranny—Great 
being then blessed with prosperity at home, inspiring awe and reverence abiny 
and having her frieadship and alliance sedulously courted by the greatest fori 
potentates. ts el 

That Poland, in an especial manner, claims the gratitude of every € 
community, because, to her prowess alone (under God), it is owing that: 
tianity and not Mahomedanism is the prevailing religion of Europe. 

That the revocation of the edict of Nantes, an act nevercited without ¢ 
was productive of far less misery than the partition of Poland, or even th 
recent abrogation of the coustitutional charter; and that the dragoonin 
proscriptions accompanying the former event were measures of lenity com 
with the horrible system now in operation for denationalizing Poland ; therelan, 
that the Huguenots of France in the 17th century—not to- mention the Topi 
refugees from the same country at a later. period—had fewer and feeblet claim 
= our compassion and benevolence than the Polish patriots of the pres 

ay. ‘2 

That the same blessings which have heretofore attended the exercise 
pational hospitality may reasonably be expected to attach to any measure ®t 
alleviating the sufferings of the Polish refugees, who are animated with a a 
genial spirit of patriotism and independence with ourselves,—who are, 
engaged in the same righteous cause for which Englishmen are ever teady 
their blood, and who may, ere long, become invaluable to us by their adhe 
and alliance ; consequently that, any assistance rendered to them in th 
cessities, is, even as a point of policy, likely to be counterbalanced by 
fidelity to British interests in our own hour of need, and by the subsequent 
vantages, commercial and political, which must accrue from the reintegratio 
their country. 

That your petitioners deeming the moral example of Great Britain of immens 
importance, trust that the Parliament of this country will infuse confidence i 
the minor states of the continent by recognising the claims of the Polish ref 
and resisting those insolent demands of their oppressors which have been malt 
but too successfully to the courts of other nations ; that your petitioners are 
gent on this point, in order that pg may be exempt from the slightest 
picion of subscribing to the policy of Russia, or of participating in such feel 
as would sacrifice our national character to motives unworthy of a hi J 
people? and also, in order that our just indignation may not evaporate into 
words or in a fruitless sympathy for a sacrificed race. That your petition 
conceive that Great Britain, by failing to secure to the faithful Poles the perform 
ance of those treaties which it had guaranteed, owes them, at least, some indem 
nification for their present sufferings ; they believe that Justice and Humanitj 
gratitude and Religion unite with good Policy in enjoining a compliance wit? 
claims herein set forth; and they respectfully entreat your hon. House to eave 
his Majesty, by the exercise of his royal bounty, to grant such pecuniary reg? 
the Polish exiles landing on our shores, as. shall suffice to rescue them fn 
danger of perishing, until ~~ shall be in a condition to maintain themse! 
until an ery be afforded by Providence for retrieving their cause, a 
deeming the land of their birth and affections. ; 
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PROCEEDINGS OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES, IN 
"FAVOUR OF LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY. . 





Wutr we first announced our intention to move in the House of 
Commons for a Committee of Inquiry to investigate into the causes of 
the increased Intemperance among the labouring classes, and to de- 
vise legislative measures to prevent its further , we were assailed 
with interjections of surprise, with sneers of ridicule, and all the usual 

hinery set at work to deter the advocates of improvement from pur- 

suing their course. We had witnessed this so often, however, and over- 

come it so frequently, that like the cry of ‘* the wolf” it has ceased.to 

produce the least effect ; and we therefore maintained our determination 

unaltered. Besides the exclamations and jests in Parliament, we 
have had to encounter the buffetings of the press; and the Courier in 

London—the Scotsman in Edinburgh—and the Argus in Glasgow, have 
each deprecated the idea of legislative interference. They have denied 
the fact of intemperance being on the increase; and repudiated the 
idea of its being more prevalent among the labouring than among the 

more wealthy classes of society. This is a point which evidence will 

best decide, and furnishes of itself a strong ground for a Committee of 
Inquiry. But the fact is so notorious that we cannot comprehend how: 
Pm can fail to perceive it in his daily walks, if he ever goes abroad, 
or his daily readings, if he stays at home. Every newspaper in Eng- 
land contains unhappily too many proofs, in its police and law reports, 

of the constant soreeren of disease and ae bins’ felyraapiae: ‘in 
every stage; while the publications especially devoted to the exposure. 
ofthe evils of selma of which there is one in London, one in 

Dublin, one in Preston, and one in Glasgow, and of which there are 

pea a hundred in America, abound with instances with which their 

columns teem in melancholy fulness. But the most convine- 
ing evidence of all is to be found in the official reports, which from 
time to time appear from public institutions; and from one of these 
We give a short extract, as a sample of the rest, taken from the mis- 
laneous paragraphs of the Times newspaper but a few days ago. 
It is.as follows :— " 


“Gry Dainxinc.—The 76 deaths which have occurred in the year have been, 

th the exception of those who have died from advanced age, principally caused 

the disease of the brain, of the lungs, and the complaints brought on by those 

ions of ardent spirits in which the lower classes seem more than ever 

bad In a very great number of the recent cases, both amongst men and 

the insanity is caused entirely by spirit drinking. This may in some’ 

measure be attributed to the young not being taught to consider the practice dis- 

graceful, and to their being tempted, by the gorgeous splendour of the present 
VOL. 1.—sEssion oF 1834. 2R 
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gin mansions, to begin a habit which they never would have commenced hai 
been obliged to steal, fearful of being observed, into the obscurity of the 
dram-shop.—From the Report of the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hi 


This state of things is daily exciting more and more attention, anj 


accordingly we find, both in the House of Lords and the House of 


Commons, frequent allusion to the evil, and that kind of skirmi 
which is called “ beating about the bush”—a sort of going round 
round a.subject, and locking at it as; if desiring to touch, | 
afraid to grasp it. This will go on augmenting, till at length, 
opinion being fully awakened to all its horrors, the co de 
mand some healing remedy, which must and will be applied. by 
The Temperance Societies, of which there are now a very large num 
ber scattered over the kingdom, embracing among their presidents ay 
directors, some of the most able and distinguished philanth opists of 
the country, have taken the matter up in good earnest; and 
subjoin one of the Circulars which have reached us from. Scotland, 
where the newspapers affected to treat the motion for inquiry with dis 


dain. It.is as follows : ee 
Glasgow, April 16, 1894. 
The Committee of the Scottish Temperance Society annex a copy ofa 
ition, in the course of signature in Glasgow, in favour of Mr. Bucki 
otion, fora Committee of Inquiry into the causes of National Inteinperaneé,ti 
be brought before the House of Commons on the 20th of May next. a 
The Committee are very desirous that similar petitions should be sent fromall 
parts of the country. While it is natural for them to look to kindred associations 
to take the lead and bear the chief part of the burden, they cannot believe thatamy 
of their countrymen, excepting the intemperate, the interested, and the indifferen 
are so devoid ‘of interest in the well-being of the community, as to withhold 
influence of their opinion in a matter so important. They regard the objett 
Mr. Buckingham’s motion, as the first step of a return to sound principle ands 
ctice, which, if followed up by the Legislature, will bring to light a 
egalized and tolerated evil, of which few of our senators have at present 
ception. Such an exhibition held up before the eyes of the nation cannot fill 
have a favourable influence upon the cause in which we have embarked); andit 
is to be hoped, when the extent of national intemperance is scereetae 
causes pointed out, that the moral energies of our country will be put forth 
every eee way, and our people delivered from all the crime, poverty, aid 
degradation that flow from it. ia 
While they conceive it their duty to embrace every lawful and proper mean df 
calling the public mind to the consideration of this: subject, they trust thatad 
subordinate measure will in the least withdraw attention from the means already 
in operation. These must be kept up with increased activity, until public — 
Lal 











nion become so far enlightened and rectified, as to superinduce and secure a styl 
of legislation in accordance with, it; and as by this means alone power and 
manency can be given to the efforts of Government, they must on no account 
slacken in their exertions as the associated friends of temperance, even when they 
avail themselves of collateral aid in attaining their object. 
They are happy to state that several of our representatives in our Parliamenthave 
joined our fos: <a and will cheerfully present our petitions, but as an iietest 


in the cause will be more generally diffused by the appointment of your own locil 
members to present them, they would seniees, Mh ey be commited te 
and that they be requested to support the prayer of the petition. As no 
now to be lost, they would recommend, that on receipt of this, you call a mech 
ing of your committee to prepare and forward a. petition with the least possille 
delay. In name of the Committee, 

WILLIAM COLLINS, CHatama® 
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| . Honourable the Commons of the United: Ki of Great Britain and 
the at | “iehand, in Parliament assembled. ‘The Petition of the undersigued iabsbir. 
Hanwell? tants, of Glasgow and its vicinity. y ae 
ention, and 9) )Humeny Saowern, oo. dd 
e House of _» That your Petitioners are deeply affected with the alarming extent to whieh. 
skirmishiny »yiee of, drunkenness prevails in our country, and as intemperance is adverse to 






comfort, domestic happiness, national erity, and the good moral 
ition of the community, your Petitioners. would humbly, bat as en- 
VW Uedetie House to institute a special sony Bi the extent. in- 
fluence, and causes, of this great national vice, with the view of' adopting such 
measures as may seem best fitted to diminish the evil. pelt we 
Your Petitioners would Jeter re Ban that the numerous evils which 
cfiginate’ in, or are intimately with, the vice of drunkenness, form a 
cial claim on the attention of every paternal Government, which is desirous 
' the peace, and , and virtue, of its subjects. | these 
the 
into 


: s;the fearful increase of crime forms a prominerit object of regard 
ie € concurrent 
Seal, efime, are led to the discovery of its chief exciting causes, and who, on this ac=. 








of the Judges and Juries, who, in their investi 


ry Ww count, can give the most competent evidence, we have from all quarters of our 
country, the invariable declaration, that the largest portion of crime originates im 

116, 1894. Intemperance. The Superintendents of our Police; and Jails; and Bridewells, 

¢ iti ge the same testimony. And, in short, the Judicial Authorities, of every order, 

Suckingham concut in attesting the appalling fact, that at least three-fourths of all the crimes 

inperanee, th which afflict and disgyace our country, are committed under the immediate in- 

mn fluence of intemperance. 

sent from all ane Petitioners men next re the direct and pin of 

} associations ‘intemperance to uce poverty and wretchedness ‘people. 

lieve thatany Overseers of poor-houses, those whoare any way cousin alll the 


re indifferent, ment of the poor, give it as their unvarying experience, that the largest portion of 
withhold the the pauperism which exists, is occasioned by the prevalence of this debasing vice, 
the object of that nothing is found to impoverish individuals and families, and is so destruc« 
ciple and salt tive of their comfort, independence, and prosperity, as being addicted to drunken- 
t a system of” ness: and while those who are addicted to this vice entail misery and wretched 
sent any com ness. on themselves, they and their families not unfrequently become a burden on 
cannot fail to the community. 


wked ; ad it The prevention of disease, and the preservation of the national health, form 
ined, and its another subject of regard to every Government. And on this subject your 
» put forth in Petitioners would refer to the numerous Medical Testimonies which have lately, 


poverty, and been transmitted to each Member of your Honourable House, as furnishing 
most unequivocal evidence, that a large portion of the diseases which afflict the 
oper mean of people originate in intemperance—that while it aggravates almost. every disease, 
trust that no it renders many of them incurable—and that intemperance is the most fruitful 
neans already source of the numerous and afflicting maladies which prevail in our country. 
| public opi Your Petitioners might urge many other considerations on the attention of your 
on Honourable House, such as the increasing ignorance and depravity of the young, 
ywer and per from the neglect or poverty of drunken parents, the tendency of this vice to cor- 
n no account tupt the principles and demoralize the character of the people, its adverse influence 


en when on the moral condition of the community, and its sure, though silent operation, 

_ in undermining national prosperity ; but they feel assured, that those already al- 
sliament have luded to, from their obvious and prevalent character, as originating in, or inti- 
s an intetest mately associated with, the wide-spreading vice of drunkenness, are such as loudly 
yur own local call on your Honourable House to examine into the causes of the extensive 
tted to them, prevalence of a vice, which forms a fruitful source of crime, disease, poverty, and 
As no time's Wretchedness, in our country. : 
1 call a-mee- May it therefore please your Honourable House to int a Committee to 
least. possible inquire into ¢ citthes of the prevailing Drushettiend in our country, 


be? fo 
and to adopt such means forits’ Prevention as in your wisdom you may 
HAIRMAN. » judge best ited to accomplish such an important cae 

R 
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The Friends of Temperance in London have not been less acti ’ 


and we have reason to know that very extensive circulation has beg 
given to an Address, emanating from individuals whose names at 
attached to it, calculated to carry great weight with it wherever they 
names are known, which is in every large town of England at leag, 
After adverting to some discussion that had taken place in the Britis 
and Foreign Temperance Society, as to their adopting measures for 
promoting a Parliamentary Inquiry into the extent and Causes if 
Drunkenness in this empire, the, writers say : 
Under these circumstances, we feel it to be our duty as friends of Temperang, 
acting independently of any Temperance Society, to call your immediate attention 
to the interesting subject of Mr. Buckingham’s proposed motion “ For a Sele 
Comminns-<] Se ous eSenant S inquire ne See the great ix 
crease of habitual drunkenness among the labouring classes kingdom, andiy_ 
devise legislative preventatives against the further spread of this great national evil?” 
To give efficiency to this motion it is most important that it should be K 
by numerous petitions ; and. we confidently rely upon your kindness in "a 
the following suggestions for procuring a petition from your parish, town,or 
neighbourhood. me 
We need scarcely point out the advan of these petitions being committed, 
tothe care of as sally ddeeb bits of Puslitnentes cbastile. ge the ae of present, 
ing them will require each member to make himself acquainted with their com. 
tents ; and thus a great object, in the diffusion of information upon the subjectin 
the House, will be secured. We, therefore, strongly recommend that you 
petition be addressed to the Parliamentary Representative of your place; but, if 
you can serve the cause by obtainiug more than one petition, care should be taken 
to divide their preseatation among various influential members, avoiding thoe 
who would be likely to be engaged in this service by their own constituents,, . 
In addition to a general petition from the inhabitants of your neighbourhood, 
it would be further highly serviceable if distinct petitions could be procurd. 
from every religious congregation and benevolent or scientific institution in you 
district. ay 
Let us, in addition, urge upon you the advantage of writing yourself, andof 
procuring any of your friends to write, to your Parliamentary Re ives, 
pressing upon them to support the motion for a Select Committee of Inquiny. 
Confiding in your immediate attention to this important business, we are, your 
faithfully, yaa: 
Baptist W. Noel, M.A,, Minister of St. John’s, Bedford-row. 
Josiah Pratt, B.D., Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman-street, London. 
Henry George Watkins, M.A., Rector of St. Swithin, London. 
Daniel Wilson, M.A. Vicar of St. Mary, Islington. Af 
J. Pye Smith, D.D., Prof. Div. in the Old Protestant Dissenting 
College, Homerton. 
F. A. Cox, L.L.D., Minister of Mare-street Chapel, Hackney. 
John Clayton, Junr., M.A. Minister of the Poultry Chapel, 
Wm. Allen, F-R.S., F-R.AS., F.LS., &c. 
Richard Barrett, Northampton-square 
John Palmer Parken, 13 New Boswell Court, Carey-street. 
Robert Sears, 53, Paternoster-row, St. Paul’s. 
The motion has been deferred from Tuesday, the 20th of May, % 
that is Whitsun Tuesday, on which the House of Commons does nt 
sit: and itis therefore fixed for the following Tuesday, the 27th of May. 
This will not be an evil, as on the 20th, a great Public Meeting is to be 
held at Exeter Hall,—the Anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society in London; and the report of its proceedings 
having a week to circulate through the country before the Parliamen- 
tary discussion comes on, will materially assist it. 
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REVIEW OF THE SIX NIGHTS’ DEBATE ON THE 
REPEAL OF THE IRISH UNION. 





expressed, in our last, the hopelessness of givi over we 
gment of a debate which has now extended over a leapie period 
than.any ever remembered in the annals of Parliament, and where the 





principal speakers seemed to strive with each other for the ery in 
the length-of their orations. A debate of nearly forty hours’ d 
and with of three, four, five, and six hours long, is.so un- 


ble, that the bare perusal of it is given up in . Its 
ve kagth, therefore, defeats its own purpose. As far as the House 
tiatina js concerned, all speaking beyond a certain: tolerable 
limiit—say two hours at the utmost, for any one person on any ona 
subject, and at any one time—is not merely useless, but injurious to the 
cause it advocates ; as it repulses those whom it aims to persuade, and 
vexes and irritates those whom it desires to convince: while out of 
doors the length is still more injurious; for when carried beyond en- 
durable limits, the newspaper is flung aside with despair, and the 
reader does not even enter upon the perusal of a debate, which he sees 
from the beginning he never can follow to the end. We -venture to 
tffirm, therefore, that no discussion has taken place in Parliament 
since the Reform Bill was passed, the reports of which were so little 
tead as those of the debate on the Irish Union; since the great majo- 
tity of men will turn from the interminable columns of the pay 
that are filled with it, with a feeling of repugnance at its. inordinate 
length, and take refuge in the smaller paragraphs of miscellaneous and 
more varied matter. We shall endeavour, therefore, to rescue such 
portions of the more striking parts of the discussion from this oblivion, 
a8 appears to us, on a review of the whole, to be most worthy of pre- 
servation, 
Mr. O’Connell’s opening speech was, as we said before, much less 
ive, in matter and manner, than almost any that we ever remem- 
bet to have heard him deliver; and we cannot but believe, that he him- 
self, as well as his supporters, felt this to be the case, No one,: who 
8 in the habit of witnessing his nightly sallies on general topics, can fail 
to a him the just claim to great power of argument, singular acute- 
ness of perception, amazing readiness of reply, and an almost infinite 
variety of knowledge, sad consummate tact in its application. All 
these qualities are from time to time, evinced by Mr. O'Connell, though 
not always to the same extent: for -he is so unequal, that scarcely am 
two persons can differ more from each other than does Mr. O’Conn 
fromhimself, at particular periods, in each of these respects. The present 
was one of his least favourable periods; and this, perhaps, appeared 
the stronger, from the high expectations excited of his coming forth in 
all his power, on this great ant favourite question of the Repeal. 
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After a short, and broken, and tame introduction, his first ai 
‘was, to prove that England had not acquired a title to the dor 
Treland by conquest or subjugation, and he went through a lo 
of historical documents, all interesting to the antiquary and thd 
torian, but utterly out of place in a discussion like the p 
Nevertheless, in the reign of James the First, the English, by a log 
career of crimes and atrocities, possessed themselves of the’ estates 
the Irish, and in 1614, the first period of subjugation had arrived; 
leaving still, however, an independent Parliament in the country, - 
1782, the legislative independence of Ireland was acknowledged, by 
Act of the British Parliament; and from that period Ireland had go 
on in a career of increased and increasing enn At length cam 
the Union with England, which had been effected by means’ the” 
corrupt—by the most shameless bribery, in titles and money, of th 
Irish Members, and by frauds of the grossest nature, against which some 
of the most distinguished men then and now existing raised their Voiea, 
but in vain. Lord Plunkett, Lord Grey, Mr. Grattan, and many other, 
were quoted, in support of this assertion :—and up to this part of his 
speech, Mr. O’Connell’s case was completely established. a 

When he came, however, to the latter and by far the more importa 

art, he was not by any means so successful. He showed that the 
Daion was the principal cause of absenteeism, which of itself was 
highly injurious to Ireland; but he entirely failed to show that if the 
Union was repealed, and the domestic legislature restored, the condition 
of the people could be made better by any measures which he could 
even suggest as remedies for existing evils. The miseries of the In 
people no one can deny; but the connecting link in the chain, Hy 
‘was requisite to prove that these miseries were a consequence of 
Union—and the Union only—and that its repeal would remove then 
entirely from the land, was not, to our apprehension at least, applied; 
and this failure was, from the beginning, fatal to Mr, O’Connells 
cause. 

Mr. Spring Rice opened the debate on the second night, in reply to 
Mr. O’Connell, who was absent from the House from indisposition, 
occasioned probably by the length of his speech on the previous even 
ing—five hours and-a-half—augmented, perhaps, by depression of 
spirits from its unfavourable reception. Mr. Rice first endeavoured to 
show that in voting for a Committee of Inquiry, since Mr. O’Commel 
would have the choice of the members of whom it should be composed, 
the question of Repeal would be considered to be conceded; and the 
motion had been changed from a declaration against the Union, to the 
appointment of a Committee, expressly to blind those who might think 
the latter a perfectly safe proceeding—and he illustrated this point vey 
satisfactorily from Mr. O’Connell’s own conduct at the Dungarven 
election. Mr. Rice said he did not intend to meet the motion by* 


direct negative, but should propose as an amendment, a series of 1% 
solutions for an address to the Crown, declaring the determination of 
the House to preserve the Legislative Union inviolate. Mr. Rice 
replied to the historical parts of Mr. O’Connell’s speech, and showed 
that they were wholly beside the question now under discussion, 
proved also the great profligacy of the Irish Parliament while it did 
exist—compared with which, our own Boroughmongering 0 
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d- purity itself, In enumerating the benefits which Ireland had 
yed from the Union with England—and this was edly the 
if,not the only important part of the question—he showed that 
pumber ‘of substantial reforms of old arid crying abuses ‘ha 
taken place ; and proved that Ireland ¢ malay o 
» fiscal burdens of England, besides — grants 
for public works, institutions, &c., to the extent of neatly 
ons stefling ; that its agricultural wealth liad’ increased, 
and that its. manufactures were more ishing now at any 
former period. Mr. Rice concluded a‘ very long and able speech 
which lasted six hours and a half, amidst cheers from all parts of the 
House, which continued for several minutes, and stated the substanee 
the,amendment he intended to propose—the paper on which it had 
‘been written having been left at the Treasury, or lost in the removal 
as oa searching for it diligently no trace of it.could be found. | s 
. Mr. Emerson Tennant opened the third day’s debate verve: 4 
the amendment of Mr. Rice for an Address to the Crown, pledgi 
House to preserve the Union inviolate. Mr. Tennant spoke for 
three hours, and his speech was both agreeable in manner and éxeel- 
lent in matter, with the exception of some violent, unnecessary, 
end unjust attacks upon the Catholics of Ireland. But after the 
five hours’ speech of Mr. O’Connell, and the six hours’ speech 
of Mr. Rice, the attention of the House was very difficult ‘to se- 
cute; and therefore the noise of persons coming in and ' going 
out, and the buzz of conversation between those who remained in 
the House, prevailed during nearly the whole of the period; though 
had not Mr. Rice gone over much of the same ground before him, 
Mr. Tennant would have been listened to with much greater attention 
—as his speech really ma It was quite as documentary, more 
argumentative, and much more eloquent mm many passages ‘Mr. 
Rice's; but it came as a twice-told tale, and ther failed to make 
the impression which it would undoubtedly have done if it had’ had 
precedence in point of time, and all the charms of freshness anil ori- 
inality, At the end of Mr. Tennant’s speech, the Address of Mr. 
ice, which had by this time been recovered, and which Mr. ‘Ten- 
nant had seconded, was then read by the Speaker as follows: 

We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons in Parlia- 
‘Ment assembled, feel it our duty humbly to approach your Majesty’s throne, to 
record, in the most solemn manner, our fixed determination to maintain, ‘anim- 
ag and undisturbed, the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ine- 

which we consider to be essential to the strength and stability of the 
a to bee continuance : the es oe ya Prahettee and to 

security, and happiness of all c of your M ‘s 

We fecl ‘this our detwrmaindtion to be as much justified by oa ra 5-4 
general interests of the state, as by our conviction that to no other portion of 
your Majesty’s subjects is the maintenance of the Legislative Union more iaipor- 
tant than to the inhabitants of Ireland themselves. We humbly represent to 
your Majesty that the Imperial Parliament have taken the affairs of Ireland 
into their most serious consideration, and that various salutary laws have been 
enacted since the Union, for the advancement of the most im interests of 
Iteland, and of the empire at large. In ing to your Majesty our reso- 
lution to maintain the Legislative Union inviolate, we humbly beg leave toassure 
your ty that we shall persevere in applying our best attention to the 
ae just causes of complaint, and to the promotion of all well-consi- 
measures of improvement. 
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Mr. Feargus O’Connor followed Mr. Emerson Tennant, and warmly 
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defended ‘his pe ee hr 

against him’ as the hired or paid agent ‘of those i 

cated. He. said the grr athe yf marae: Wi 
as 


a 
i é 
which n¢ man need jhamed: “He added that ' 





Tooke, and Fox, had all been remunerated for their publie’ 
and no one them dishonoured by so doing. He n 
he idea of ascendancy following the. 1 of the Uj 


avowed himself to be a Protestant, and said he would resist gay 
attempt at ascendancy to the utmost. Mr. O'Connor was often’ ing. 
rupted, and spoke amidst the same confused noise. that "prevailed 
during Mr. Tennant’s speech; from which it was very difficalt tha; 
either of them continuously in the body of the House; th 
teporters, seated against the wainscot partition of the back row tnt 
Guleip--batig much more distinctly—were enabled to give very fill 
reports of their speeches. cele ee | 
Mr. Littleton succeeded ers and “ ee situation 
Secretary for Ireland giving him great weight, and his estit 
sonal pet causing him to be equally respected on both 
the House; he obtained’a ready hearing; and spoke with great 
As we never remember Mr. O'Connell to have been’ so penn 
never remember Mr. Littleton to have been so strong. bi 
for this'debate to have changed places. The line taken by Mr. Lith 
ton, was somewhat different either of the preceding speakers, © 
adverted to the state of things marked out by the Repealers, should 
wishes be accomplished. A tax of 75 per cent. was to be im 
the income of all absentees ; and men having estates in Ireland, were'tot 
to be allowed tohave any in any othercountry.. He quoted several 
sages from speeches delivered by Mr. O’Connell, in Ireland, which made 
@ great impression ; in one of which, Mr. O’Connell said, that as to legi 
lators sitting in London, there was no getting at them ; ‘but ifthe P 
ments at in Dublin, and did not do rightly, the electors might take their 
short sticks in their hands some fine morning, and go up to their’ 
sentatives, aud compel them to vote honestly and rightly. Mr.'Little 
ton showed also, that if an Irish Parliament doula beotens exclusively 
Irish in its feelings, and its interests, an English Parliament 
become exclusively British: and thus, in the conflict, the ‘ 
would receive the gteatest injury. He did not deny that Mr: O'Gn- 
nell had, up to the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, beeivof 
great service to his country ; but since that period, he had done 
mischief. He hoped, however, that after the solemn settlement of this 
question of the Repeal, by the vote which he doubted not wonild be 
given upon it, Mr. O’Connell would feel it to be both his duty and 
his interest to let the question rest, and permit his distracted country t0 
enjoy some repose. ; lis 
Mr. Barron rose at the close of Mr. Littleton’s speech: but the 
Members began gradually to drop off, as if-tired of the apparently in- 
terminable subject. Mr. Barron persevered, however, and 
upwards of an hour; but amidst so much noise, that though we sit 
within a short distance of the speaker, we could scarcely hear one 
fect sentence throughout. . He had not originally been a Repene 
but seeing the desertion of the country by its nobility and gentry, cot 
sequent upon the Union, and believing that nothing but a domesi¢ 
legislature would bring them back, and that their continued absence 
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‘honours were the bribes for Irishmen, the English Members were paid 


Sir Robert Walpole in hard cash—one agate pom constantly re- 


ved. 6002. for his. session, and voting ee: 
e disputed Mr. Rice’s statements of the improved condition of 
land: since the Union, and said, that before the Union there were 
40,000 able men receiving 40s. a week in Limerick; and that at 
present there were only 10,000 men receiving 10s. a week, while there 
were 50,000 men in Dublin subsisting on casual charity from absolute 
‘incapacity to obtain employment. yore 
Sir Daniel Sandford, the Greek Professor of Glasgow, and new 
Member for Paisley, who had but a few days taken his seat, made his 
maiden speech on this occasion; and being a new Member and an 
d speaker, made a very favourable impression. Sir Daniel 
contended that Mr. O’Connell had not made out his case; and 
that his arguments were more like those of a special pleader than of a 
statesman. He said that absenteeism had been caused by increased 
Auxury and the appetite for foreign travel, and not by the Union—he 
said Sec was tranquil and: flourishing, because it had no agitators 
ormen who traded in agitation, though Scotland had not had an equal 
measure of justice dealt out to her by the Reform Act, as had been 
done to Ireland, in the number of her representatives. 
‘Mr Henry Grattan followed, and in an animated and “— 
strain, dwelt upon the wrongs done to Ireland—denounced the - 
cion Bill—and analyzed Mr. Rice’s financial statement. » He said 
the people of Ireland consented to the Union with England, on 
condition of receiving relief from many of their grievances, and tithes 
among the rest, though that hated impost was still collected at the 
point.of the bayonet. He was resolved, therefore, to oppose the further 
endurance of a measure which gave no satisfaction to Ireland, and 
= no benetit to England. 
»Mr. Lambert made a long and emphatic speech, which was prinici- 
pally directed to an exposition of oie O'Courals conduct in Ireland, 
% contrasted with his speeches in the House of Commons. For this 
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-O’Cennell on various occasions in 
citing and infl ory, and calculated undou 
hearers toa pitch of frenzy;. ‘He adverted also to the 


collected for Mr. O'Connell at the Catholic chapels, and introdugaiy 
_passage from a letter of the right reverend Dr. Murray, ‘cotidembins 
the manner in which that tribute was collected ; though Mr, 

said he approved entirely of the first Catholic rent raised. to ca 

the great work of Catholic Emancipation, and of an appropriationigfy 
part of that fund to reward Mr. O’Connell’s undoubted services inthat 
cause, but the present mode of raising the tribute, and: its presentay: 
plication, he condemned in the strongest terms. Mr. Lambert 
complained of the vituperation which Mr. Emerson Tennant had ty 
stowed on the Catholics on account of their religion, as he hoped.tha. 
the day for such intolerance had gone by. a 

Mr. Sheil-spoke next, and began by alluding to the altered toneaf 
Mr, Lambert, who, being a Catholic, once said in that se, that 
if justice were not done to Ireland in the relief of the Catholics 
the payment of tithes to support a Protestant church—all 
Ireland would become Repealers. Justice had not been done to tp. 
land in this particular, and yet Mr. Lambert opposed Repeal. He 
next adverted to the imputation on Mr. O’Connell for receiving the 
tribute paid him by the Catholic people. ah 

Mr. Lambert, he said, had adverted to the O’Comnell tribute ; but let’ 
place that tribute in one scale, and his own oy Sag an emancipated 
attained by the exertions of the Liberator in the » and determine which pn 
ponderated. Mr. Lambert himself confessed the eminent and im pos 
of the hon. member for Dublin. Was there any man who would venture to 
them? And were those services, and the sacrifices by which they wer 
companied, to go without their reward? Was the relinquishment of a professio 
attended with immense emolument, nothing? For nearly forty years of ‘uncea 
ing toil had Mr. O'Connell struggled for the freedom of his country; he had 
visited London, session after session, in the pursuit of that object ; and at length, 
when it was carried, his country called on him constantly to attend here. Under 
such circumstances, the tribute was no more than the payment of a debt, incur 
red by vast sacrifices and most important services. Mr. Grattan 
50,0001. for his services. What didhedo? He gave Ireland that 
whieh had been so much an object of censure and derision. Wherefore 
not Ireland now make a corresponding return for the attempt made to-give hera 
better legislature ? 

As one of the great changes effected by the Union, he quoted from 

a Report of the House of Commons, of which Mr. Thomas = 
Rice was himself chairman, the following remarkable fact— 
“« Prior to the Union there were 98 peers, besides many gentlemen,of 
high rank and fortune, residing in Dyblin ; and now there are only 12.” 
This was the case when that report was presented, at present he was 
sorry to say that the 12 had been reduced to 2. 

Mr. Sheil, after much able dissertation on the historical part of the 
subject in debate, adyerted to the present state of Ireland, and to the 
contrariety of the views entertained on the subject by Mr. Rice whea 
he was out of office—and the same Mr. Rice when in place. 

He said the right hon. secretary, following in the track of his hon. friend,’ the 
member for Belfast, had vaunted loudly of the. prosperity of Ireland. The pte 
perity of Ireland !—where was it? Oh that the right hon. gentleman could stand 
upon the quay at Limerick, and see the numerous vessels which daily sailed from 
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of Iveland was in a worse condition than the 


; would scorn to wear in this. pyre. pert age 
theit brow, in the agony of their hearts, they reaped the harvests which they were 
idis- 





not permitted to taste. ; 
people of England knew that at the time when the cries of “Irish 

tress, wafted across the Channel, struck the ears, and, to their honour be it spoken, 

the hearts of Englishmen, the granaries of Ireland. were absolutely burst- 

sa plenty whch they consninee, That in any country would ha 

amitous; but it was doubly calamitous when it occurred in a 
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was blest with fertility by Providence almost beyond every other, but which was 
withered into sterility by the infernal policy of man, even if it were not entirely 
estroyed by it. An hon. gentleman had told him that Ireland was pr 

and had at the same time o him a system prams, Baste, ga 


mae of 
took a profound view of the Repeal of the Union; and on. the banks of the 
peg el view af a necessit Boh e B: i 

at the Treasury he cast a con u consequences of Re- 
pedaling the Union; from his seat at Mount T. he eye 
upon the mischief of the poor-laws. Once the hon. gentleman was, in the bar- 
barous Latin of other days, Hibernis hibernior ; now he had reversed his nature, 
as if the ablutions of the Cam had made him forget the aspersions of the Shannon. 
Whilst the hon. gentleman occupied a seat on his ( Mr. Sheil’s) side of the;house, 
no one could speak with greater indignation of the wrongs and grievances of 
Ireland ; not even his education at an English University had made him forget 
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made a complete change in our views; objects were seen in different 
when the light in which, and the place from which, they were seen, were altered, 
and hence it happened—at least so he conjectured—that when the education of the 
University was crowned by the apr of the town of Cambridge, the hon. 
gentleman who had seen every thing before in colours of gloom, saw every thing 

ds in colours of rose. » 

Until November, 1830, when the hon. secretary first began to see political 
ects ina new point of view, he had always refused to join in any address 
hich spoke of the salutary measures either designed or adopted for Ireland by 
his Majesty’s Government. But the hon. Secretary to the Treasury had referred 
to speeches which had been made upon this subject. He (Mr. Sheil) would 
refer to some expressions of the hon. gentleman, and would ask whether, in the 
annals of eloquence, there could be any thing so opposite as his sentiments now 
and at a previous time? In the speech of Mr. Spring Rice on the 22d of Api, 
1822, on the motion of Sir John Newport, there appeared this >— What 
was the first tribute which the Imperial Parliament of 1801 ten to Ireland, 
intheir first notice of the situation of that country after the Union? Their first 
statute was the Irish Martial Law Bill.” (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman 
then upon the pavé; but he forgot now what he had formerly recollected ; 
he said in 1822 that the renewal of martial law in 1801 was the fisst step 
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adopted by the Imperial Parliament ting Ireland. He continued tos 
the spirit of the British Legislature to Ireland had been in accordance w 
the principle upon which that act was founded, “In tracing the history of 
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Irish legislation,” said Mr. Spring Rice, “ both before and since the Union, 
appeared, as it were, two streams passing through the channel of Parlig 
po nN ag a eto ne RR 0e on—the og 
with great malice, the other with great pewer. In the other chahnel the strag 










was made, but in —s vere an-enumiation into the state tad Coeliiay 
the people, in the Eesbrasiog i applying some remedy éir evils.” 
Wadd te hen: quatioien i rr er hen Moor that irpo 

was curious,” he continued, “ in tracing these i too 


a singularly felicitous uniformity the channel of coercion always flowed, 
of inquiry was always resisted and impeded.” ering.) 
house heard this, and now had heard the sentiments of the hon. gent! 
1834. See how the political atmosphere had cleared ; and now the clouds 
had rested upon Ireland had fled, or were converted into gorgeousness and golf, 
He (Mr. Sheil) could not, however, reconcile the present sentiments of the hot, 
géntleman with the facts. Kus 
Mr. Sheil next adverted to the speech of Sir Daniel Sandford, and. 
said ; Sif 
The hon. member for Paisley had spoken of the Scottish Union. Was that 
Union the same as the Irish ? bia it establish episcopacy, raising a pontifical 
on a Calvinistic crew? If England had made an attempt to carry such a scheme: 
of union into effect in Scotland, what would have been the consequence? Thy 
house knew that Scotland would have risen almost to a man,. and after j 
the country with blood, if England should have succeeded in building her 
there, Scotland would have been left in the situation of a desert. What had beew 
bene rape ig of the past government of Ireland? That — was expressed 
by the fact, that while they had 7,000,000 on the one side, and 500,000 on the 
other, they had a church with enormous revenues, su ‘ for the minority by 
the moneys of the majority of the people. He wanted them to adopt a system 
entirely different from that—he wanted them to adopt a system that would com- 
bine justice with safety—he wanted them to make Ireland what it ought to be, 
an independent earn of the British empire, Did they imagine that by adopting 
the course which the hon. gentleman opposite had recommended to them that 
they would stifle the demands of Ireland on this subject, or that they would pre- 
veht that collision which the refusal of those demands might hereafter create? 
They knew very well that the resolution proposed by the hon. gentleman would 
not stop the agitation on this question in Ireland, The Reform Bill had given 
the people of Ireland a franchise which they could not now take from them, and 
they would exercise that franchise in sending representatives to that house who 
would insist on a Repeal of the Union. If the Government and Parliament of 
England should be deaf to every admonition, they might depend upon it that 
in the lapse of a few years the Protestants of Ireland would fall in with the im- 
mense- mass of their countrymen in calling for this measure, and how could they 
resist such a call as that? He spoke with sincerity on this subject; he had no 
motives to induce him to exaggerate the dangers of the case. He spoke to them 
not in the language of threat, but of admonition—of warning. ie would tell 
them that the mass of the people of Ireland would form such an association a 
they would not be able to resist, and that then, if England should happen to go 
to wat with France, whose friendship might be as unstable as his dynasty, that 
then they might have reason to wish that sal existed an independent Legislature 
in Ireland. (Loud cheers.) ' 
Sir Robert Peel rose to follow Mr. Sheil: and it being then long 
past midnight, there were loud cries of “‘ Adjourn;” but Sir Robert, 
having at all times the ear of the House, determined to vie As 
Mr. Sheil’s was decidedly one of the best speeches yet delivered on the 


Repeal side, so Sir Robert Peel’s was the most lively and entertaining, 
at least, on the Union side: and in justice to the argument, and for the 
fairness of balancing the strength of each side in the debate, we make 
two quotations from his speech. The first is, when in adyerting to Mr. 
Sheil’s prediction, he said : 
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ct igh - ihintsienial poy ~teve 
etc mere Ireland ; eating beaten eaae 
' : so tlie Secieadl lieahtat 
aa so much haiehs anh matter is conveyed through the .” (Great 
cheering.) But the hon. and learned gentleman did not stop here. He did not 
content: himself with this simple and satisfactory answer to the question put to 
him; ‘so: impressed was he with the necessity of establishing the fact that the 
of Ireland would be tly contented with the removal of their political 
ities, that he in his reply to volunteer the following statement on 
thesubject of the Repeal of the Union :—“ Let me take the question of the Union 
forexample ; there are many who su that if the Catholic question were to 
be:satisfactorily arranged the merits of the Union would be discussed. But I am 
convinced that if the Catholic question were settled, a great body of the 
lation, so far from being dissatisfied, would be perfectly contented with the Union, 
or-be.indifferent to it. Whenever any mention is made in a Roman Catholic 
assembly of the evils of that measure, it is made for the purpose of rhetorical 
excitement (immense cheers), and not with any serious view upon the part of the 
oo to distrust that which in my humble judgment is perky indissoluble. 
(Loud and ted cheers.) In answer to the question I beg to add this, that 
I am y convinced that neither upon tithes nor the Union, nor any other 
itical subject, could the people of Ireland be powerfully and permanently. ex- 
cited.” (Hear.) Then I turn round upon the hon. and learned member who has 
rae evidence, and I ask him, why not vote for the present resolution ? 
(Loud cheers.) Where are your objections, I would say to him, to the principle 
ofthat resolution, a principle which you so strenuously maintained in 18257 
(Cheers.) How comes it that you hold us to be wrong now for asserting the 
= that you yourself asserted then? You were then, in 1825, an excluded 
ic, suffering under what you considered an injustice, and even then you 
declared that the British empire should not be dismembered, for that the Union 
was perfectly indissoluble. (Loud cheering.) What events have occurred since 
1825 to justify your retraction of the opinion that you then expressed? Since that 
period 'the Catholic disabilities have been removed, and at the present moment 
there are 30 Catholic representatives speaking within these walls the sense of the 
Roman Catholic people of Ireland. Ifthe Union, according to the hon. and 
leamedigentleman in 1825, was indissoluble, surely it is still more so now, when 
upon the: broad principles of justice the disabilities affecting the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland have been altogether removed. 
_ The second quotation that we shall make (and it will be the last), 
is from that part of Sir Robert’s speech, in which, with all the art of a 
most practised actor, he excited the merriment of the House by the 
following dramatic scene: 
He knew not whether in the contemplated restoration of Irish rights it was also 
to revert to the legitimate succession of the ancient monarchs, of Ire- 
land. (“‘Hear,” and a laugh.) He disclaimed all interference on this point, but 
fhe might express an opinion, and if the ancient monarchs of Ireland were 
restored to administer the functions of the empire, he knew no one better entitled 
‘oresume that station than the hon. and learned member behind him, Mr. Fergus 
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O'Connor. (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) Hehad found that.an ancient historian hed 


thus described a circumstance to which he would advert, disclaiming 
time any wish to paptonQedsnalae era who might prese 
self as preferable to the hon. and learned member for Cork for the honour 
bodying and representing the ancient kings of Ireland :—~“ Dermot , 
King of Leinster, halt and lecherous, vowed dishonestly to serve his luston. 
beautiful Queen of Meath, and in the absence of her husband allured the: woman, 
so far, that she condescended to be stolen away. This dishonourable: 
avenge, O’Roriek, the King, her husband, besought assistance of Roderictee 
Roger O'Connor, King of Connaught, at that time general Monarch of 
land.” From this it would appear that there were two other kings. Héknew 
not whether their descendants might prefer their claim. If they should’ dog, 
however, he (Sir R. Peel) would not say that the hon. and learned gentlemay 
would be long in repealing the union between. their respective districts. 

hear.) But perhaps the hon. and learned. gentleman might, on the. 
Dermot Macmurrough being preferred, be allowed to move for the i 

of a select committee “ to inquire and report on the. means by which a dissolution 
of the connexion between the kingdoms of Leinster and Munster, was effected, 
on the effect of that dissolution wpon Munster, and upon the labourers’ imhus 
bandry and operatives in manufactures in Leinster. (Cheersand laughter.) The 
historian went on to describe also the customs and ceremonies prescribed atthe 
coronation of these monarchs :—“ They thus used to crown their King. A white 
cow was brought forth which the King must kill,and seeth in water whole,and bathe 
himself therein stark naked ; then sitting in the same caldron, his people:about 
him, he must eat the flesh and drink the broth wherein he sitteth, without cup or 
dish or use of his hand. So much for their old customs.” (Cheers and much 
laughter.) 

Mr. Callaghan, on Monday, opened the fifth night’s debate, and 
advocated the views of Mr. O'Connell. He commented on many parts 
of Mr. Rice’s speech; but did not adduce any thing very new or vety 
striking. 

Mr. Serjeant Perrin spoke in oppositiou to the motion of Mr. 0’Con- 
nell, and: said he should vote for the amendment of Mr. Rice, but 
chiefly with a view to pledge the House to future measures of relief 
for Ireland, as he admitted that hitherto justice had not been done to 
her by this country. 

Mr. Finn advocated the Repeal of the Union on the ground thatit 
had caused great evil in Ireland, by crippling it in various ways. He 
read statements from former speeches of Mr. Rice, when he was in 
Opposition, and sat as an Irish Member for Limerick, when he ad- 
mitted that there was music to his ears in the tune of “ Garry Owen;” 
but now, being seated on the Treasury benches, the air of “ Oh, the 
Roast Beef of Old England !” was more melodious and agreeable, 

The O’Connor Don supported the motion of Mr. O’Connell, thoughhe 
came into the House perfectly unfettered on the great question 
Repeal of the Union. He denounced the conduct of Mr. Emersoa 
Tennant in imputing personal objects, and impugning the motives of 
those who were not his inferiors by nature, and thanks to British justee 
in granting Catholic emancipation, were now his equals in that’ House. 
He said that when it suited the purposes of the day, Ireland was 
to appear in a condition of the highest prosperity; and when another 
purpose was to be served, her distress was equally demonstrated. 

Sir Robert Bateson contended that the Repeal of the Union was nd 
desired by the people of the North of tinken only one person of il 
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namely, Mr. Sharman Crawford, the rival candidate of Mr, Sie 
Tennant at Belfast, though of late he thought the number — ~~ 


Mr. Lefroy said he should support the amendment of ‘Mr. ' Rive, 
because he considered the safety of the Established Church in Ireland, 
andthe preservation of property depended in continuing the = 
Union. He admitted that a great numerical majority of the Catt 
were favourable to repeal, but that the Protestants were almiodt 

to it. sod 

Mr. R. C. Fergusson complimented Mr. O’Connell on bis long and 
ablespeech, but said a great part of it went to cadtine pigeons 
which no one disputed. He admitted all the tyranny of former'timnes, 
andthe bribery that brought about the Union. Bat bribery was also 
used in effecting the Union with Scotland. A list of bribes in #71TD 
had been published, from 1100/. to the Earl of Marchmont, down to 
lil. 5s. to other persons, as the purchase-money for votes. But’ the 
Union, though corruptly brought about, had» been productive of great 

to Scotland and England ; and so had the Union with Ireland. 
should, therefore, for the sake of the Irish people, oppose ali at- 
tempts to disturb it. 

Mr. Ronayne said that the parallel between Scotland and Ireland 
was not just; because in Scotland there were not, as there were in 
Ireland, 7,500,000 persons of one religion, made to support the domi- 
nant church of the remaining 500,000. He condemned the conduct 
ofthe honourable Member for Belfast, Mr. Emerson Tennant, who, he 
said, though now the advocate of all the abuses of British rule in Ire~ 
land, had but recently, in a speech made in that country, held up the 
American Washington as an example to all Irishmen, and spoken in 
the severest terms of the pampered prelacy and overgrown Church 
Establishment of England. He read portions of a letter from the Mar+ 
quis of Anglesea, addressed to his colleagues on the 9th of October, 
1832, and dated from Phoenix Park, Dublin, in which the noble Mar- 
quis spoke in strong terms of the necessity of ruling Ireland with more 
justice and liberality. He condemned the exaction of tithes as the 
grossest robbery ; and said that the people of Ireland would never sub~ 
mit to be thus ground to the dust and treated as 

Moslem slaves, 
While Heaven has light, or Earth has graves. 

Colonel Torrens was opposed to a Repeal of the Union. He did 
not think absenteeism was at all a cause of injury to Ireland, and even 

¥ it so he did not think a Repeal of the Union would cure that 
evil. 
Sir Hussey Vivian said that the interests of Ireland and England 
Were inseparable. He acknowledged, however, the truth of the picture 
Ste, those who described the condition of the Irish people as. most 
wretched. He had himself passed through the hovels of the 
and. he was. free to admit that there was no people on the face of 
earth who were so wretchedly poor; but he did not attribute. this to 
Union, He thought that the penalty of a premunire on goods and 
chattels should attach to the man who might after this period dare: to 
Propose a Repeal of the Union. 

_ Dr. Baldwin spoke with great earnestness in support of Mr. O’Con- 
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nell’s motion; and said that the Irish nation were determined to hij 
justice done them ; and if force were applied, as suggested by the lag 


speaker, to suppress their demands for it, he would say that 
would then become a duty. 

Mr. Pryme concluded the fifth night’s debate, by expressing his de. 
termination to oppose a Repeal of the Union, as injurious to bh 
countries. 

Mr. Mullins opened the sixth night's debate, on Tuesday, anf 
advocated the Repeal of the Union. He analyzed many parts of 
Mr. Rice’s speech, and com it with former statements made 
the right hon. gentleman, which were greatly at variance the one 
the other. 

Mr. Jephson disclaimed any idea of being favourable to the 
of the Union; but he deprecated in the strongest terms the of 
Mr. Emerson Tennant, the Member for Belfast, as calculated to inceny 
the Catholics against the Protestants, and to make the question of th 
Union a religious instead of a political topic of discussion. 

Mr. Maurice O'Connell supported the original motion; and ij 
answer to the statements of Mr. Rice, respecting the flourishing state 
of Dublin, showed from various documents, that the trade and popu 
lation of that city were both greatly on the decay. 

Mr. Peter opposed the motion in a strain of very common-platt 
observation, uttered in the most common-place manner. He wa 
listened to, however, with great patience, as the House was very thin— 
not more than one hundred Members being present, and many o 
these (about seven o’clock), fast asleep. 

Mr. Christmas rallied the attention a little by a more animated 
strain, and something more of argument; but even he could scarcely 
retain the ear of the House for more than a few minutes at a time, 
He was opposed to the Repeal of the Union. 

Colonel Verner was opposed to any separation of the two countries, 
or the establishment of an Irish Parliament. He complained that the 
Government had been already too liberal to the Catholics, and had 
neglected the Protestants of Ireland. He said that all the latter 
regarded the Repeal of the Union as the restoration of Popery, and 
the restitution of the forfeited estates; and they were therefore wholly 
opposed to it. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the words of Mr. O’Connell’s motion—which 
contained no allusion to a Repeal of the Union, but merely asked a 
Committee of Inquiry to consider the effects which that measure had 
produced—had not been accompanied by Mr. O'Connell's speech, he 
should certainly have voted for it, because he could see no danger it 
the inquiry. But after the interpretation given by Mr. O'Connell 
himself to the object of his motion, he should feel bound to vote 
against it. At the same time he was not prepared to support the 
amendment of Mr. Rice, because that seemed to assert that Ireland 
had been sufficiently attended to, and her interests properly pro 
by the Imperial Parliament, which he denied. As, therefore, he 
not support either the original motion for a Committee, or the Address 
to the Crown proposed as a substitute, he should submit, at the proper 
time, the following amendment : 
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« present state of Ireland is afflicting to its inhabi 
tes of the United Kingdom ; peg os ae f- 
fecting the Irish people have been by the Imperial Parliament, yet we 
1 that the beneficial results anticipated from the tive Union — 

not realized. The failure may, however, be attributed to the error of 
Pesos in refusing or delaying the redress of substantial grievances, and’ not 
plying more extensively those remedial measures, chiefly as regards: the Esta 
Church of Ireland, which a liberal and benignant policy would.dictate,. 
That we will now direct our best and earliest attention to the removal fm exist- 
ing causes of just complaint, and to the application of such measures of niprove- 
ment and reform, both in Church and State, as, by doing justice, will best promote 
the and contentment of the people of Ireland ; and by thus securing them 
the fll benefit of the British Constitution, increase their attachment to its prin- 

ciples, and give additional strength and prosperity to the Empire.” 

Lord Althorp followed Mr. Hume, and after commenting on several 
of the speeches delivered in opposition to Mr. Rice’s amendment, said 
that he did not conceive that amendment to imply that all had been done 
for Ireland which ought to have been done; though it would not be 
denied that much had been done, and still more was in progress. And 
the length of the present discussion, extending over an unpreeedented 

of time—and heard with the most exemplary patience—was a 
proof that there was no indisposition on the part of the House to listen 
to Irish grievances, as he was sure there was no indisposition on the 
part of the Government to relieve them. 

Mr. Lalor rose after this, but as Lord Althorp’s speech was con- 
sidered to be the conclusion of the debate, the cries were loud and 
incessant for Mr. O’Connell. It was also near eleven o'clock, and as 
his reply would be expected to take up some time, the House began 
to grow impatient to come to a division. Scarcely a word, therefore, 
of Mr. Lalor’s speech could be heard. 

Mr. E.S. Ruthven met a similar fate, and though he strained hard to 
be heard, it was difficult to catch a perfect sentence. 

Mr. Walker was somewhat more fortunate. Likethe two preceding 
gentlemen he was a decided Repealer, and had been so ever since he 
had thought of politics, seeing every year a decline in the prosperity 
of Ireland, and attributing that chiefly to absenteeism, which was the 
consequence of the Union. 

Mr, F. Shaw was opposed to the question of Repeal, and com- 
plained, with Colonel Verner, of the too great concessions alread 
made to the Catholics, and the neglect of the Protestants in Ireland. 
He was quite as much interrupted as either of the preceding speakers. 

Mr. W. Roche spoke for some time in support of Mr. O’Connell’s 
motion ; but the coughing, cries, clamours, and confusion were so great, 
that though we sat within ten or twelve feet from the speaker, we 
could not only not hear a perfect sentence, but could not distinguish 
even a single word of all that he uttered. 

Mr. James next rose, and was assailed with vollies of uproar, but 
maising his voice to the utmost pitch, he somewhat allayed the ferment, 
by tha though others had been allowed to —_ for six hours, he 
would be content with less than six minutes. The whole scene, how- 
ever, is tolerably well reported in the following paragraph :— 

Mr. O’Connett and Mr. James rose together, but the former gave way when 
hesaw Mr. James on his legs. The calls for Mr. O’Connell were, however, in- 
cessant for some moments. 
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Mr. James at last made himself heard. Other gentlemen had , 
hours each: he would promise them not to speak more than for as many 


tention of the house, had it not been that immediately before its co: 
he had presented a petition from a numerous body of his constituents, 
a Repeal.of the Union. He took that opportunity of stating that he had 
made up his mind upon that subject. had now come to a fixed determinatiy 
upon the point. (Hear, hear.) He had listened to most of the 
had been delivered on the question ; those which he had not heard himself 
taken the trouble to read (a laugh), and this he must now say, that not the pow. 
ful speech of the hon. Secretary of the Treasury,—not the eloquent 
hon. member for Belfast,—not the able speech of the right hon. member jy 
Staffordshire,—not even the brilliant speech of the right hon. member for Tay 
worth, had convinced him of the necessity of continuing the legislative 
between the two countries. (Immense cheering from the Repeal members.) J 
—they had not convinced him of the necessity of continuing the Union (repeatal 
cheers from the same quarter), for he had been previously convinced (shouts 
laughter, and vollies of “ hear” from all parts of the house but the repeal comes 
where there were symptoms of evident discomfiture)—yes, he had been previo 
convinced, not only of the necessity of continuing the Union, but also of them 
cessity of cementing it more closely than ever, by the opening speech of the hu 
and learned member for Dublin. (Bursts of laughter and cheers for som 
minutes.) He had never heard counsel argue a bad case with more diffe 
than the hon. and learned member had argued this case. i He 
utterly and signally failed (hear, hear) in his speech ; he had utterly and signall 
failed in showing that prosperity would return to Ireland if the Union werm 
me a a had not even made out a primd facie case that such a measurewould 

either just, politic, or expedient. (Great cheering.) The question wasn 
reduced to this narrow compass, “ Union or no Union?” (Hear, hear.) Diiee 
ing, as he did, from a large body of his constituents, he could not, as an honet 
man, do otherwise than give his cordial support to His Majesty’s Government 
upon this question. (Cheers, and cries of “ Question.”’) 

Mr. O’Dwyer next rose to address the House, but the noise and 
clamour increasing, he was very short. He supported Mr. O'Con 
nell’s motion. He protested against the imputation of desiring sepe 
ration under the name of repeal ; and he told Mr. Shaw that he had m 
pretensions to set himself up as the representative of the aristocracyd 
Protestantism in Ireland, for that the Repealers contained men of 
noble birth, as large possessions, and as long a line of ancestry # 
himself. 

Mr. O'Reilly succeeded, and spoke for a very short time, opposing 
Repeal, and expressing a hope that the Legislative Union between th 
two countries would long continue undisturbed. 

Mr. O’Connell at length rose to reply. It was now past eleven 
o’clock; and the House had become full almost to suffocation. There 
could scarcely have been less than 600 members present ; so that every 
part of the House was crammed, including the side galleries and all; the 
open space at the bar was completely covered, and the floor of the 
House, half way up to the table, was filled with Members standing 
There was a deep silence restored when Mr. O’Connell began ; andit 
was maintained throughout the whole of his speech, which lastel 
about an hour and a quarter. He began it in a firm and 
manner, altogether different from the tameness of his opening address: 
and the speech of to-night was as superior to that of the Tuesday pt 
ceding, as any one thing could well be to another. He defended the 
line of conduct he had pursued. He admitted that he was now tit 
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et eer ee Ba ee 
d servants ir royal master. But previo given 
ee of gratuitous labour to their service ; ond by the 
of a lucrative profession to attend his duties here, he felt 
that he was as fairly entitled to his reward as any other n giving 
their services for their remuneration. If the autocrat Russia em- 

a gentleman as ambassador or advocate, the extent of ‘his 
sch he: deemsed 0: pooel of the high honour and estimation in 
pega held; and he did not see that the voluntary payment of 
ateward for labour done and service rendered, when it came from the 

was at all less honourable or less fit to be received. It had 
said by Sir Daniel Sandford, the Member for Paisley, that Ireland 
had received better treatment than Scotland, in the case of the Reform 
Bill. Mr. O'Connell would state the facts, and leave the House to 
judge. They were these: that Scotland, with 3,000,000 of inhabitants, 
ing representatives, had 8 additional members given her; while 
Ireland, with 8,000,000 of inhabitants, and 100 representatives, 
had 5 additional members given her. The right hon. Secretary for 
the Treasury had spoken much of the great increase of houses in Lime- 
tiek, as a proof of the increasing prosperity of Ireland. ‘There was, in- 
deed, one new square in Limerick, called Rice Square, but it had not 
asingle tenant in any one of its houses ; the only inhabitant of that 
empty square being the statue of the honourable member, which im 
lonely solitude occupied the centre of this otherwise untenanted space, 
He concluded by saying : 

Ministers would have a majority against him; he called on them to follow up 
their triumphant majority by measures of justice and conciliation ; especially now 
that they had it now in their power to provide amply for every Protestant clergy- 
man in Ineland, whether he had duties to perform or not—to provide for all such 
individuals and their families, without having recourse to the vicious system of 
tithes,—now, when they might go further and provide amply for the spiritual 
wants of the Protestants of [veland, but without establishing a sinecure church 
—now, when they were told that a fair, equal, and impartial administration of 
justice was wanting in Ireland. Let not the Imperial Parliament, at this im- 
portant juncture, stop him with imperfect reforms in the church and the law—do 
not offer a little paltry special jury bill, which might benefit the rich, but could 
not be of any advantage to the poor—a bill which only afforded justice to the man 
who could afford to give twelve guineas for its impartial administration. Do not 
this, but construct a system of fair and equal jury laws, and render it operative 
throughout the country ; purify the waters of justice—convert them from a stagnant 
ad noisome pool into a living and salutary stream, dispersing happiness and 
security through every part of the land. Do this and more—follow up your this 
py victory as you ought: if not, the misfortune will be ours—the crime be 


The division being then called for, strangers were ordered to with- 
; and on counting the House the numbers were declared to be :— 

the motion of Mr. O’Connell, 38 ; against it 523 ;—making a 
total number in the House, on the division, 561. It was, calculated, 
et, that at least 40 persons went away, from feeling themselves 
wiable to vote either for the motion of Mr. O’Connell, or for the 
amendment of Mr. Rice, and therefore they absented themselves from 
_ Mr. Hume’s amendment, as well as another from Mr. Mullins, 

was withdrawn ; so that no division took place except that on Mr. 


O'Connell’s motion, as the amendment of Mr. Rice was subsequently 
agreed to without a division. 
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The issue of the debate, in leaving only thirty-eight menbiy 


out of so full a House, in favour of any step towards a Repeal ¢ 
the Union—especially too, considering that there was but one 
lish member found in the minority (Mr. J. Kennedy, the meq. 
ber for Tiverton), and that the remaining thirty-seven ig | jigh 
more than one-third of the Irish members alone—ought certainly 
set the question at rest for a long period at least, in order to gy 
whether it may not be practicable to give to Ireland, by better me, 
sures, the full participation in all the benefits of the Union to whig 
she is fairly entitled. For ourselves, we believe that most of the Jrg 
Members th advocate a Repeal of the Union are sincere in theirte 
lief that it would benefit their country—but we also think they are mip 
taken, though we do not therefore impute bad motives to them, sing 
it is quite as easy for Irishmen to be in error as Englishmen ; andy 
we see proofs enough around us — day of the most sincere buto} 
stinate adherence to the most palpable absurdities—we cannot, if 
give credit to these for good intentions, in fairness deny the same in 
dulgence to our Irish brethren. We believe, however, that thy 
thought themselves stronger in the facts and arguments ee 
have proved themselves to be; and we think the exhibition of th 
weakness in this long debate will be of great public service, Be 
fore the debate began, we thought it might be possible to shoy 
that the Union had produced some of the evils admitted on both 
sides to exist; and that its repeal might remedy some of th 
grievances of which the Irish complained. At least we were ope 
to conviction, not baving yet decided in our minds that this ws 
impossible to be proved. The discussion has shown us, howert, 
that. the advocates of Repeal have failed in this most materil 
part of the case—the showing these evils to have flowed from theUnion— 
and the Union only—and the pointing out the manner in which they 
would be remedied by its repeal. If they could have done thi, 
they would have done so for their own sakes; they have not dom 
so, at least to our apprehensions; and, therefore, we think thei 
case has broken down, and has for this reason met with no aut 
liary support from others. We trust, however, that the exemplary 
patience with which the Irish Members were heard though five a 
tire nights of the debate, and through all the early part of the 
sixth, will be taken in England as a great proof of the improved fee 
ing and improved behaviour of the House, as compared with its 
conduct in the last session; and in Ireland we trust it will alsole 
received as a proof that whatever may be the disposition of menil 
power to deny them justice, the House of Commons as a body 
shown the deepest attention to their representatives, and manifested 10 
triumph at their defeat ; for, overwhelming as was the majority on the 
question in debate, the announcement of the numbers was recel 
with the most respectful silence; no cheers of triumph, or yo 
sions of unseemly exultation prevailed ; but though here and the 
in different corners of the House, a solitary murmur of approbation 
was heard, it was instantly hushed by the great body of the Members; 
and the declaration of the numbers from the Chair was received 
the most calm and friendly forbearance. 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





1088 OF VESSELS BY WRECKS AT SEA—MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
SIXPENCES. 


Sir, South Shields, April, 1834. 

A few days before the Easter Recess, Mr. — presented a petition 
(a copy of which I here inclose), from the seamen of this town, complaining of 
bad ships and unskilful commanders. In supporting the petition, you ex 
abope that in Sir James Graham’s Bill, for the Theguistion of the Merchant 
Service, a clause would be inserted, making it compulsory for marine officers to 
be examined, as to their abilities, to fill such and such stations. This is quite as 
necessary in this port as it is to examine the ships; for, by a printed registry of 
the ships, published up to the 1st instant, I find we have 983 vessels of 209,766 
tons; and that since February, 1832, we have lost at sea, &c., 143 vessels of 
30,778 tons, or more than one-seventh of the ships and tonnages of the port. 
But this is not wonderful when we consider our mode of insurance, our officers, 
and that our vessels consist of the refuse of all trades, and yet the oldest man I 
can find cannot tell of more than three ships being broken up in this port ; but as 
they, like all things, will decay, they are left to founder at sea, which too often 
occurs with the whole or part of the crew, to the loss of many a family, those un- 
warrantable risks must in their turn be inspected into, or how can the owners of 
good ships compete with them in the market. 

By this post, I send you from the seamen of this town, a petition (under 
weight), against the Greenwich Sixpences, the prayer of which, we humbly hope, 
you will support. By the returns sent us by Sir M. W. Ridley in 1831, we find 
the number of claimants in Greenwich Hospital to be 2710, to be supported b: 
all the seamen in the kingdom, while we have in the Merchant Seamens’ Fund, 
or Muster Roll of Newcastle, 1733 claimants, to be supported by the seamen of 
this port alone, and that too with half the sum collected ; as the other half or more 
than 2200/. per annum is taken from us and given to Greenwich, from which, as 
stated in the petition, we cannot get any support. We, therefore, humbly trust, 
that this grievance and burthen may be taken from off our shoulders, as by our 
seanty earnings we are not able to support ourselves and families, though we are 
thus forced to give annually thousands to a large national establishment. 

I am, Sir, your much obliged servant, for the Seamen of South Shields, 
: HENRY WOODROFFE. 





OBJECTIONS TO SOME OF THE DETAILS OF THE PROPOSED 
TAX ON PROPERTY AND INCOME. 
Sin, Percy Cottage, April, 1834. 
Tue article in your ninth Number, on the proposed “ Property and 
Income Tax,” is so full'on the subject, and so-clear in the exposition of its ad- 
Vanlages as to leave little to be said, except in discussion on its details. 
On some of these I differ from the article in question. The Tax on Incomes 
M precarious sources appears to me too high as compared with the others, 
unless such tax were to be refunded in proportion as loss instead of gain were to 
tesult from the uncertain speculation.* But, to avoid all opening for fraud, and 
to-preserve the perfect simplicity of the plan, I would lay aside all con- 





_* Our intelligent Correspondent will remark on returning to the article, that the 

Intention of the plan to which he adverts was, not to call for an estimate of probable 

uncertain gains, in any future year; but to demand a declaration of the income 

actually realized in the year that had passed, and to tax that and that only ; leaving all 
speculations untouched until their issue should be complete, when it would 

be quite time enough to tax the gain ; and if there were no gain, then no tax would be 
»—Epitor. 
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sideration for loss, and arrange the proportions on contingent Income, in the fig 
instance, accordingly. 

Now, were the Income from labour certain, I should think the: seal 
entirely too favourable to “Income from Perpetuities” ‘as com with thoy 
from labour, much more from those with which a precarious result is combined, 

Again, on the principle that a person of 200/. per annum income can 
tax of 2 per cent., as well or better than a person of only 100/. per annum, om 
pay 1 per cent. ; on this — I say, the man of 250,000/. or 300,000L, pe 
annum can pay a much higher rate of taxation than the man of 10,000 ¢ 
20,000/., yet in the proposed scale they are only taxed alike.* 

The last objection I shall make is to the vain Sk nem of electoral votes» 
the possessors of large property ; but I suppose the Scripture will still be @j 
filled :—“ To him that shall be given ;” and I must acquiesce. This Jaq 
the more willing to do, as I am persuaded that, however favourably avranged ty 
plan may be for property, its general benefits would be so incalculable as to », 
move all jealousy on ¢his score, render the incomes from commerce and many 
factures scarcely precarious, diffuse general employment, and as I am willing» 
anticipate, universal joy. 

I shall not dash this view with a recapitulation of all the frauds, fal, 
hoods, deceptions, prejudices, vexations, litigations, cruelties, immoralities, anf 
other evils attendant on the present system, and which would then be swe 
away. R.T.H. 





*,* Several Letters are still deferred for want of room, 
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MAJORITY OF 257, 


Tellers included, who, on the 2ist of April, voted for Lord Althorp’s motion, “ Thi 
from and after a time to be fixed, the payment of Church Rates shall cease and de 
termine ; and that in lieu thereof His Majesty be empowered to grant, out of the pm- 
ceeds of the land tax, a sum not exceeding 250,000/. to be applied to the repaima 
parish churches and parochial chapels.” 


ENGLAND. 
Althorp, Lord Bolling, W. Clive, E. B. Eastcourt, T, G. B, 
Anson, Sir G. Brodie, T. B. Clive, Viscount Etwall, R. 
Ashley, Lord Bruce, Lord E. Clive, Hon, R.H. Fazakerly, I. N. 
Astley, Sir J. Brudenell, Lord Cooper, Hn.A.H.A, Ferguson, Gen. R. 
Astley, Sir J. D. Bulteel, J. C. Crawley, S. Feilden, W. 
Bankes, W. J. Burrell, Sir C. Curteis, H. B. Finch, G. 
Barbam, J. Burton, H. Curteis, Capt. E. B. Fitzroy, LordJ. 
Baring, A. Byng,Sir J., K.C.B, Crawford, W. Fleetwood, P. H. 
Baring, F. T. Calcraft, J. Darlington, Earlof Foley, J. H. H. 
Baring, H. B. Carter, J. B. Duffield, T. Foley, E. T. 
Barnett, C. J. Cartwright, W. R. Dugdale, W. S. Forester, G, C. W. 
Beaumont, T. W. Cavendish, Hon. Col. Duncombe, Hon. W. Forster, C. 8. 
Bell, M. Chandos, Marquis of Durham, Sir P.C, Fort, J. 
Bennett, J. Chapman, A. Eastnor, Viscount Fox, 8. L. 
Bentinck, Lord G.F. Chaytor, W. R. C. Ebrington, Viscount Fox, Lieut.-Col.C. 
Bethell, E. R. Chaytor, Sir W. — Egerton, W. T. Freemantle Sir T. 
Blackstone, W.S. Chetwynd,Cpt.W.F. Ellice, E. Gaskell, James 
Blunt, Sir C. C. R. Childers, J. Edwards, J. Gladstone, W. E. 





* The principle of this is not questioned, and in strict justice, so it ought tobe; 
but the stopping at a moderate maximum of 15 per cent., and the increase of electord 
votes, would reconcile many of the higher classes, whom nothing would bring overt? 
a = scale founded on more severe and rigid rules of equitable 
—Eprror. 
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Kerrison, Sir E. 


Gordon, R. King, E. B. 
Goulburn, Hon. H. Labouchere, H. 
Grabam, Sir J. R.G. Langston, J. H. 
Green, T. G. Lefevre, C, S. 
Grey, Hon. Lemon, Sir C. 
Grey, Sir G. Lennox, G. 
Grimstone, Visent. Lewis, Hon. T. F. 
Gronow, Capt. R. H. Lincoln, Earl of 
Guise, Sir B. W. Littleton, E. J. 
Halcombe, J. Lopes, Sir R. 
Halford, H. Lowther, Col. H. 
Handley, w.F. Lumley, Viscount 
Hanmer, Sir J. Lushington, Dr. 
Hanmer, Col. H. | Lygon, Col. H. B. 
Hardinige, Sir H. Lyall, G. 

Hardy, J. aberly, Colonel 
Hawes, B. Manners, Lord R. 
Heathcote, J. Marjoribanks, S. 


Marsland, T. 
Milton, Viscount 
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Hodges, T. L. Morpeth, Viscount 
Home, Sir Mosley, Sir O. 
Houldsworth, T. Miles, W. 

Hope, H. T. Neale, Sir H. B. 
Howick, Lord Nicholl, J. 

Hawkes, T. Norreys, Lord 
Hughes, W. H. North, F. 

Irton, S. Paget, F. 

Inglis, Sir R. Palmer, C.F. 
Jermyn, Earl Palmer, R. 


Jerningham, H. V.S. Patten, J. W. 
Johnstone, Sir. J. V. Pechell, Sir S. J. B. 
Joliffe, H. Peel, Hon. Sir R. 
Keppel, Major G. Pendarves, E. W. 


Adam, Admiral C. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
A. Ferguson, Capt. G. 


Campbell, Sir H. 


Parrep Orr. 
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Elliot, Hon. Capt. G. Je 


Peter, W. Staunton, G. T. 
Phillips, C, M. Stewart, E. 
Phillpotts, J. Strickland, G. 
Pigot, R. Tayleure, W. 
Pollock, F, Taylor, Hon. M. A. 
Price, R. Thomson, Hon. C.P, 
Ramsden, J.C, Throckmorton, R.G. 
Reid, Sir J. R. Tower; C. T. 

Ric , Ww. Troubridge, Sir E.T; 
Rider, T. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. Verney, Sir H, 
Rolfe, R. M. Vernon, Hon. G, J. 
a . Vivian, Sir H. 

’ ¢ V , Sir R. 
Russell, C, Wilbraham, G. 
Ryle, J. Williams, T.P. 
Serope, C. P. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Sanderson, R. Wood, G. W. 
Sandon, Viscount § Wood, Colonel T. 
Sanford, E. A. Wall, C. B. 
Scarlett, Sir J. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Scott, J. W. Ward, H. G. 

Scott, Sir E. D. Warre, J. A. 
Sheppard, T. Waterpark, Lord 
Simeon, SirR.G. Watkins, J. L. 
Skipwith, Sir G. Wason, Hon. R. 
Slaney, R. A. Wedgwood, J. 
Smith, J. Weyland, Major R. 
Smith, R. V. Whitbread, W. H. 


Somerset, Lord G. Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Spankie, Mr. Serj. Wynn, Hon. C. W. 
Spencer, Hn.Capt. F. Yorke, Capt. C. P. 
Stanley, Rt. Hon. E. Young, G. T. 
Stanley, E. 


SCOTLAND. 


Murray, J. A. 
ey, Rt. Hon. F. Rae, Sir W. 
Sinclair, G. 


re Colonel A. L. 


Johnston, A. 


Bruce, C. Grant, Rt. Hon. C, Loch, J. Wemyss, Captain J. 
Callender, J.H. Hay, Sir J. Mackenzie, J, A.S. 

IRELAND. 
Bateson, Sir R. Coote, Sir C. H. Howard, R. O’Callaghan, Hon.C 
Belfast, Earl of Corry, Hon. H.L, Lefroy, Dr. T. O'Reilly, W. 
Browne, D, Daly, J. M‘Namara,MajorW. Perceval, Colonel 
Carew, R. S. Dobbin, L. M‘Namara, F. Stawell, Colonel 
Castlereagh, Visct. Forbes, Lord Martin, J. Talbot, J. 
Christmas, J. N. Hayes, Sir E. Maxwell, H. Tennant, J. E, 
Cole, Lord Hill, LordM. Mullins, F.W. White, S. 
Conolly, Col. E. M. 


Rice, Hon. T.S.——Tancred, H. W. 
Te.tens.——Hume, J.——Wood C, 








Bateson, Sir R. Eastnor, Viscount 
r) J . Ewing, J ‘ 

Bruce, Lord E. — Eastcourt, T. G. 

Cole, Lord Fi : 





MINORITY OF 16, 


Tellers included, who, on the 24th of April, voted against the second reading of the 
Bill for Repealing the Foreign Enlistment Bill. 


Forster, C. Pease, J. 
Gladstone, W.E. Perceval, ow 
Inglis, Sir R. Plumptree, J. P. 
lanai, A. Verner, Colonel 
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. MAJORITY OF 55, 
Tellers included, who, on the 24th of April, voted in favour of Mr. Grant's motigy 
for the Removal of Jewish Civil Disabilities. 


Aglionby, H, A. Gordon, R. Mullins, F. W. Strutt, E. 
Attwood, T. Gisborne, T. O'Connell, M. Stewart, P.M, 
Buckingham, J.S. Howard, P. H. O’Connell, M. Stewart, Sir M, §, 
Buller, J. W. Heathcote, J. Parrott, J. Stanley, E, J, 
Brotherton, J. Hume, J. Parker, J. Tooke, W, 
Bish, T. Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F. Philips, M. Tennyson, Rt. Hn, 
Blake, M. Lalor, P. Pease, J. Talbot, J. 
Baring, F. Langdale, Hon.C. Peter, W. Vigors, N. A, 
Cayley, Sir G. Lyall, G, Ponsonby, Hn.W.F. Wason, R. 
Cayley, E. S. Murray, J. Pelham, Hn. C. A, Warburton, H, 
Chichester, J, P. B. Molyneux, Lord Ruthven, E. Wallace, R. 
Dunlop, P. M‘Leod, R. Ruthven, E. S. Wood, G. W, 
Dillwyn, L. W. Marryat, J. Rolfe, R. M. Young, G, F. 
Evans, W. 


Tetters.——Grant, R.——Wood, C. 





MINORITY OF 11, 
Tellers included, who, on the 24th of April, voted. against the introduction of a Bill 
remove the Civil Disabilities of the Jews. 


Bruce, Lord E. Ferguson, Captain Inglis, Sir R, Perceval, Colonel 
Estcourt, T.G. B. Forster, C. Johnston, A. Plumptre, J, P. 
Finch, G. Gladstone, W. E. Maxwell, H. 





MINORITY of 40, 
Tellers included, who, on the 29th of April, voted for Mr. O'Connell's motion for 
Select Committee to inquire into the propriety of continuing the Legislative Usin 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 


Baldwin, Dr. Fitegerald, T. O'Connell, D. Ronayne, D, 
Bellew, P. Galway, J. O’Connell, M. Roche, D. 
Blackney, W. Grattan, H, O'Connell, M. Roche, W. 
Blake, M. J. Kennedy, J, O’Connell, J. Rutliven, E, 
Butler, Hon. P. Lalor, P, O’Connell, C. Ruthven, E. §, 
Barron, W. Lynch, A. H. O’Connor, Don Sullivan, R. 
Callaghan, D, M‘Namara, W. O'Dwyer, A. C. Talbot, J. H. 
Fitzsimon, N. M‘Namara, F. O’Brien, C. Vigors, N. A. 
Fitzsimon, C,. Mullins, F. Roe, J. Walker, C, A. 
Finn, W. Nagle, Sir R. 


Tetiers,—O’Connor, F, Sheil, R. L. 
For the Motion, 40; Against it, 525. 








MINORITY of 17, ‘ 
Tellers included, who, on the 29th of April, voted against the motion of Sit 
Edward Knatchbull, for introducing a New Bill to regulate the Sale of Beer. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. Evans, Col. Hawes, B. Strickland, Sit G 
Childers, J. W. Gisborne, T. Roebuck, J. A. Thicknesse, 

SCOTLAND. 

Oswald, J. Wallace, R. 

IRELAND. 
Blake, M. O'Dwyer, A. C, Ruthven, E, Vigors, N. A. 
Fitesimon, C. 

Tetters.——Hume, J.—— Warburton, H. 


For the Motion, 102; Against it, 17. 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 











